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Why not pick a Shortime 
Pasteurizer like you do your car? 


You can bank on other savings, too. “Superplate” regen- 
erative heating slashes steam consumption from 75% to 
80%. Cleaning by pump circulation saves cleanup time 
and labor. 


“How many miles to a gallon?” is a fair question when 
you buy your car. 

“What'll it cost to operate?” is just as important to know 
when you're considering a “Superplate” Shortime 
Pasteurizer. 

What about “Superplate” operating costs? They’re low— 
far lower than you'd think. One reason, of course, is that 
“Superplate” regenerative cooling completely avoids use 
of costly city water. As a result, annual savings here often 
run as high as 10% of “Superplate’s” purchase price! 


tf 





ASK THIS MAN 


— your Cherry-Burrell Representative — to 


show you how ‘Superplate’” Shortime 
Pasteurizers can lower your operating costs. 


Or write for free bulletin. 


American Milk Review August 1956 


Published monthly by Urner-Barry Company at 92 Warren Street, New York 
$2.00 per year, Canada and Pan Amer. Union $3.00 per year; foreign $4.00 per year. Accepted as Controlled Circulation Publication at New York, N. Y 


‘“‘Superplate’’ Saves Plate Costs. Large plate port 
openings (242 times larger than any other type plate) as- 
sure amazingly low pressure drop, increase product flow 
per plate. Consequently, you get maximum performance 
with a minimum of surface. 





CHERRY-BURRELL 
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427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES -—U.S. AND CANADA 


Domestic subscriptior 
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George Boos, owner of the Keystone Dairy, says 





ER—designed and priced 
for onal and medium-sized dairies. Be- 
sides the features mentioned in the text, 
you can get these other advantages with 
the Cox Filler: takes up little floor space 
(34 x 34” x 75%); rolls easily on casters; 
all exposed parts are non-corrosive; dating, 
coding, or cap inserting accessories are 
available. 





4 PAPER K INTAINERS — for 
dairies who want economical yet distinc- 
tive containers. In two designs in five 
different color combinations; the exclusive 
Smith-Lee special print design (left above) 
with your name and product on three sides, 
and the stock print design (such as right 
above). 


“The Cox® Filler keeps my paper-filling 
costs low these four ways.” 


To show a profit on the third of its 
milk that’s sold in paper, the Keystone 
Dairy of Bristol, Pa., must keep op- 
erating costs as low as possible. 

George Boos, Keystone’s owner, says 
the Cox Filler helps do just this in 
these ways: 


The Filler’s fast and easy to use. 
One man works Keystone’s Cox Filler. 
He fills 14,000 quarts a week, could 
easily fill three times as much. Mr. 
Boos says the reserve capacity is good 
to have for emergencies, special jobs, 
and future expansion. 

The operator simply puts empty Can- 
co cartons on the Filler. He removes 
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them when they’re full. The Filler 
does everything else. Opens cartons. 
Checks position. Fills. Seals. Crimps 
lids. Even passes already filled or im- 
properly positioned cartons without 
stopping, without filling. There’s no 
wasted time. No wasted milk. 

2. It changes sizes quickly. The Cox 
Filler handles quarts, pints, third- 
quarts, and half-pints with equal ease. 
To change from one size to another, 
says Mr. Boos, “takes less time than 
it takes to say the Lord’s Prayer.” A 
minute or less to be more precise. 

3. It’s a workhorse, takes little mainte- 
nance. “We’ve never been without the 
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use of our Filler in the two years 
we’ve had it,” says Mr. Boos. One man 
takes care of all maintenance in less 
than ten minutes a day. That includes 
disassembling the Filler, cleaning it, 
and reassembling it. 


4. Its price is low; it’s sold outright. 
Mr. Boos says the price is one a small 
or medium-sized dairy can absorb. 
What’s more, you pay only the origi- 
nal purchase price. 

If you would like more information 
on the Cox Filler, or a demonstration 
of the cost-cutting advantages cited by 
Mr. Boos, just send us a post card with 
your name and address. 
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AT LAST— 


A Revolutionary Handle 
That is a “HIT” 


with every customer 
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Mr. Dairyman: 


When a research engineer from one of the largest Pure-Pak 
manufacturers says of INSTA-GRIP: “It is the best by far of all 
| have seen. We use it at home all the time and my wife 
and daughter think it is wonderful,” you have impartial testi- 
mony that the handle is well engineered and that its users 
are well pleased. 


When Lester Rector of Sunshine Dairy, Paducah, Kentucky, 
writes: ‘We are finding an enthusiastic response to the INSTA- 
GRIP .. . our best use has been as door openers and to our 
retail customers . . . and will be ordering more .. .,” you 
have evidence of satisfaction to customers and of usefulness 
to the dairy. 


The INSTA-GRIP handle is not just another holder. It is a 
new type easy slip-on handle with a grip so firm that it becomes 
part and parcel of the carton, making a genuine pitcher. 


INSTA-GRIP can and will increase your market in carton 
milk. Used as a premium, it will promote your by-products. 
If state law forbids tie-ins with milk sales we will show you 


how you can still profit by its use. Do you sell wholesale 


only? We have a simple, yet effective plan tailored to your 


needs. Are you a small dairy? We have plans for you too. 


Are you considering a change-over from glass to paper? 
Don’t miss the benefits that INSTA-GRIP can bring you. 


Write for Complete Information Today 


NESS-LINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
6752 Page Blvd., St. Louis 14, Mo. 
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Pure-Pak has signed these two top hands 
to help you corral more business! 


These stars from the famous “Wild Bill Hickok” 
Television show, Wild Bill Hickok and his sidekick 
Jingles, will now help sell milk for Pure-Pak dairies. 
Pure-Pak Division of Ex-Cell-O Corporation has 
signed an agreement with the Wild Bill Hickok Divi- 
sion of the Delira Corporation, which gives Pure-Pak 
dairies the exclusive right to use Wild Bill Hickok 
promotions in the dairy industry. Pure-Pak dairies 
will be able to buy the complete Wild Bill Hickok 
promotion from the Delira Corporation—This will 





yt 


PURE-PAK DIVISION—EX-CELL-O CORPORATION, Detroit 
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include the right to use these famous stars in your 
advertising and on your cartons, point of purchase 
displays and banners, carton designs, mat ads, pub- 
licity kit, giveaways and fan photos plus a self- 
liquidating premium plan featuring genuine Wild 
Bill Hickok guns, chaps, spurs, lock up keys, and 
many other items your young customers will go for. 
The July-August issue of the Pure-Pak News will 
give more details on how you can take advantage 
of this sure-fire program in your market. 
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Write for your Copy: 


AL STAINLESS STEEL 
in the Dairy Industry 


36 pages of useful information 
on the applications and ad- 
vantages of stainless steel in 
milk and milk-product plants. 
Well illustrated—also con- 
tains a technical section of 
data on selection and fabrica- 
tion, etc. 


ADDRESS DEPT. AMR-80 


6 





The first cost of your equipment is hardly 
ever as important as other considerations 

. such as the good, money-saving 
reasons why milk and milk-product 
plants use stainless steel equipment prac- 
tically 100% these days. 

One reason: because stainless best meets 
rigid sanitary standards, in this or any 
branch of the food industry. It provides 
a bright, hard, corrosion-free surface on 
which bacteria find practically no place 
to lodge. Another reason: because stainless 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with p 





cleans more easily, quickly, and at less 
cost than any other comparable material. 
And a third big reason: because stainless 
stands up under the daily load and lasts 
so much longer that it costs far less in 
the long run. 

For true economy, buy stainless equip- 
ment—and specify time-tested AL Stain- 
less, made by the pioneer and leading 
producer of stainless steel in all forms. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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BROOKLYN 5, N.Y.—771 Bedford Ave. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL.—679 Orleans St. 
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APVWV’s simplified design PARA-VAC 


restores pure milk flavor to your milk ! 
oO 


Poor grazing and feeding conditions, impart- 
ing wild onion, garlic and other weed odors - 
and off flavors in your raw milk, now — need 
no longer affect the high quality and consist- 
ently good taste of your milk products. 








APV solves this costly production problem 
with their new APV simplified design 
PARA - VAC. 


Now .. . through the use of this simple, auto- 
matically operated and controlled unit you can 
achieve consistently high product quality — 
and without fear of contamination, dilution or 
concentration. Most important . . . the APV 
simplified design PARA - VAC with its single 
vacuum vessel operation can be added to and 
installed with your present HTST Equipment. 





You get perfect flavor control; flexible capac- 
ity; easy automatic operation & low cost clean- 
ing by circulation when you install this new 


APV unit. Write today tor the complete facts 


and details that can mean so much in the pro- CAN BE ADDED TO PRESENTLY 
tection of your product and profits ! EXISTING HTST EQUIPMENT 
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APV Dairy Division « 137 Arthur Street + Buffalo 7, New York | 
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MR. PRESIDENT: 


What made the Reitenbacks retail customers? 


Chances are, they don’t even know. Could be an 
extra point in butterfat. Maybe a friendly driver- 
salesman or good by-products. Possibly your dairy’s 
reputation. Whatever the reason, probably no one 
factor gets all the credit. 

But how to add more of these retail customers? 

Paper cartons not only afford savings in delivery 
costs but open a brand-new market through sales 
training, new customer promotions and customer 
convenience. Best of all, the headaches and time- 


consuming planning in consolidating to paper have 


all but been eliminated with Dairypak’s new Dairy 
Executive Guide. 

If you are now holding off a change-over, it will 
pay dividends to intelligently discuss the pros and 
cons with Dairypak. For more information, write: 
5250 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 29, Ohio. 


OUR BUSINESS iS TO SELL YOUR MILK 
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PRE-FORMED 


PURE-PAK 


CARTONS 
IN ALL SIZES 









AUTOMATIC PACKAGING EQUIPMENT, INC. - 176 W. ADAMS, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Say about the low cost Filomatic 


Satisfied Customers from Coast to Coast Say... 
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FAST LEAKPROOF FILLER FOR ALL SIZE 


PURE-PAK cartons: 


@ LEAKPROOF! 


Single staple closing! Today’s profitable answer to the carton conversion question is the 
@ ONE MAN OPERATED! all new, low priced, high speed FILOMATIC. Its economical operation and 
No foot pedal...no hand iis easy maintenance make it the perfect way for medium and small dairies 


, to switch over to popular PURE-PAK cartons. The FILOMATIC is ideal for 
@ NO REACHING! packaging products in big dairies too. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY! 
Filled cartons automatically come back 


to operator! nN rr ta a 
- ea 
@ QUICK CHANGEOVER! eo* me. 


AUTOMATIC PACKAGING EQUIPMENT, INC. ~s, 
Dept. A-8, 176 West Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Switches carton sizes in minutes... 
fills accurately all size, straight 
sided PURE-PAK PITCHER POUR cartons! 


@ HYDRAULIC OPERATION! 


Requires almost no maintenance! 


@ FULFILLS U.S. GOVERNMENT 
STANDARDS! 
Meets construction requirements of the 

U.S Public Health Service 

milk ordinance and code. 


Please give us information about the FILOMATIC filler 
sealer machine. 


FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY AND STATE 
NAME AND TITLE 
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You're quite discerning if you decide that both designs are 
the same size. Our point is merely to show that 
things are not always what they seem... 


ARE YOU SURE YOU’RE GETTING THE 


BEST DEAL IN CHOCOLATE FLAVORINGS? , 


No, we’re not talking about price alone. We are talking about the one essential question 


concerning any flavoring you buy for use in your own dairy products... 
How does it sell? 
Are you sure a slightly different flavor might not enjoy a heartier response from your customers ? 


Do your Dairy Chocolate promotions do the job they should? (We have added 15— 25% 
to current volume time and again.) How much better job would your 


driver-salesmen do with an exciting sales contest? 


And how can you be sure our technical advice will not solve your current problems and also 


speed up your production as well? 


You can’t be sure until you’ve talked with the Chocolate Products Man. Don’t wait—write us now. 





Chocolate Syrup and Powder 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS CO. 


413 West Scott Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
741 Kohler Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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Dairy operators proved it! A-C PoLYETHYLENE, 
the low-molecular-weight polymer, in your dairy 
carton wax gives you stronger cartons, cartons 
with asmooth, plastic-like feel. But that’s not all! 

A-C POLYETHYLENE added to your dairy wax 
makes other big improvements. It reduces flak- 
ing, eliminates leakers, extends shelf life. And 
cheese tubs, pre-coated with A-C PoLyYETHYL- 
ENE-wax blends, resist lactic acid absorption, 
eliminate bulging, increase sales appeal. Car- 
tons look better and are easier to process all 
year ’round with the coating equipment you are 
using right now. 

You even get better production runs! A-C 
POLYETHYLENE minimizes the accumulation of 
wax on filler section runners. Your machine 
stays clean, there’s less maintenance. 

Colors are brighter and printing is clearer 
because all-around brilliance comes with A-C 
POLYETHYLENE. For a new smartness, for new 
sales appeal, be sure to have A-C PoLYETHYL- 
ENE blended with your wax. 
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| @ EASIER TO PROCESS 
| @ BETTER LOOKING 
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*Trade-Mark 


A-C POLYETHYLENE is commercially available in dairy wax 
blends. Have your wax supplier tell you about this superior 
coating. Or, send us the coupon for additional information. 


Gg aa a GP GS GS GP 6 6D 6 GG 6® 6G 6» 6 ee ee 6 
SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





(— I would like additional information on A-C POLy- 
ETHYLENE for dairy carton coatings. 


(0 Please send me the name of the A-C POLYETHYLENE 
dairy wax supplier in my area. 


Name 








Title 





Company___ 





Address 
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After 22 years of research, Owens-Illinois has 
developed a universal surface treatment for glass 
containers—the first container coating method 
considered worthy to become a part of the Duraglas 
technique of glass container manufacture. 


The new Duracote treatment developed in the 
Owens-Illinois Technical Center, combines for the 
first time protection, non-toxicity and durability 
with ease of labeling. 


During this period, our technicians have experi- 
mented with all types of surface coatings—from 
water soluble waxes to silicones. Many of our 
customers have used these coatings and found them 
to be effective in preventing surface scratching. 


However, the invisible protective coating produced 
by the new Duraglas container treatment far sur- 
passes all other types of surface treatments in 
durability and ease of labeling and filling. In addi- 
tion, because it is non-toxic, this new treatment can 
be used on containers for a wide range of products. 


Duracote is available now. 


Call the Owens-Hmoeds. branch office 
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nearest you fr complele dedlatls, 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILLINOIS 


AN () PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES » TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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th t He’s a Dtamonp technical representative—a 
IS V | S| OF dairy detergent expert. He knows there’s no sub- 
stitute for a genuine, on-the-job test when you’re 
looking for the most cleaning results per dollar. 
hel ad eile da if Why don’t you call in one of these men? He’ll 
D y look over your equipment, sample the water, 

analyse your cleaning problems. 
. . Then he'll prepare a recommendation, in 
slice cleanin WSS booklet form, for your plant. You'll find com- 
plete descriptions of the products he suggests 
you use. You'll find detailed instructions on 
, cleaning procedures for each department and 
In half | each piece of equipment—plus data on amounts 
. of material to weigh up each day. The Diamonp 
technical representative will also estimate costs 
and consumption for the products he recommends. 
Try this custom-made program for 60 days. 
Check your cleaning results, your costs, your 
crews’ opinions. We'll bet you reorder DIAMOND 


cleaners. 


These distributors See Sap 


Meyer-Blanke Co. 
supply The Hurley Co. 
Diamond Dairy Cleaners =< Miller Machinery & Supply Co. 


and Monroe Food Machinery, Inc. 
r 7 John Pico Machinery & 
Diamond Technical Service : Supplies Co. 


More cleaning power per ounce! More ounces per dollar! 


ALL PURPOSE “w*’® 
For soft or moderately soft water supply 
(water hardness up to 10 grains) 


Hi-SPEED® 
For medium hard water supply 
(water hardness 10 to 20 grains) 


DREADNAUGHT°® 
For hard water supply 
(water hardness over 20 grains) 





nn Diamond 
ee Chemicals 


90% cut in cleaning costs! Diamonp technical 
representative made a cleaning analysis for a 
large dairy. He submitted a complete clean- 
ing program. The plant tested his suggestions 
for 60 days. Now this plant—and many others 
—are using DiaAMoNnp-engineered cleaning 
programs and D1ramonp cleaners. They main- 
tain quality control standards more easily, 
save time and money. 
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hiwiir WALKER fr" 


REMOVABLE 
OUTLET 
VALVE 






DISCONNECTS IN SECONDS 


STANDARD ON ALL 
WALKER TANKS 


Designed particularly for speedy — easy removal, 

this new “Y” Type valve simplifies and encourages 
thorough daily cleaning. A simple clamping 
afrangement permits removal in seconds without tools. 
The valve body is self-aligning to a 

companion flange insuring complete self drainage... 
Automatically forms a flush joint. Permanent 

or take down gaskets can be incorporated. Valve is 
absolutely leakproof. 


| 


Can be used to throttle flow or as a fast acting valve 
if desired. No tapers to score or gall. 


Simple 7 Speedy removal by means of clamps 


. one clamp disconnects valve from tank .. . another 


permits dismantling. 


STAINLESS EQUIPMENT C€O. 


New Lisbon, Wisconsin 
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Here’s why residue can’t geta 
toehold inside these Pfaudler tanks 


Whether cylindrical or rectangular, the inside 
of a Pfaudler storage tank is as slick as an ice 
cube—flushes clean in minutes. That is because 
Pfaudler uses special polishing equipment de- 
signed for each separate operation. This man 
is meticulously polishing every square inch of 
tank head surface so smooth there’s no toehold 
for residue. 

You clean faster, with less cost for labor or 


water. This attention to details is characteristic 
of Pfaudler stainless steel tanks—it explains why 
they are the most widely used milk storage tanks 
sold today! 

Save time and money—with Pfaudler tanks. 
For details . . . see your dairy jobber or write us. 
West of the Rockies, write or call Pfaudler Sales 
Co., 1325 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, 
California. 


Big, easy-to-read dial thermometers are now standard on Pfaudler 
tanks. They're adjustable and readable from a distance. Other plus- 
value features include: nonchurning “Stream-flo” agitation, with a nylon 
seal that replaces for only $6.00; insulated inside-outside manhole door 
that removes in 10 seconds; easy-cleaning deep-dish heads; space- 
saving “low-overhead” inlet; patented leakproof flush valve. 


Milk storage tanks by 


are used in more dairies than any other make! 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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IT’S WHAT’S INSIDE THAT COUNTS 
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s.:,;and Superior 
gives greatest protection 
to glass and 
paper botties 



































No. FHH1120-SS-5 Self-Stacking 
with formed hand holds. 


No. 4420-SS Self-Stacking with straight 
top frame. Metal corner plate provides 
permanent embossed identification. 





Superior Wire Crates... designed to give your 
paper and glass bottles complete protection... 
are constructed of strong heavy gauge steel 
wires, firmly welded together, to form a com- 
bination of durability and light weight. 
Smoothly plated wire cushions bottles greatly 
reducing breakage and assuring easier cleaning 
and more complete sanitation. 





No. 960 With stackers and two row straight 
wire dividers for half gallon glass bottles. 





gee No. 740-SS Self-Stacking crate Fi JOHN Woop COMPANY 
OF for square half gallon aes ‘ ee 
oy glass bottles. Pa Superior Metalware Division 
: ajihaaea 509 Front Ave. St. Paul 3, Minn. 
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you get bigger pay loads f 
when COLDMOBILE cools your trucks | 


Compactly built, a Coldmobile cooling unit takes up little 
inside-body space...lets you load more cargo for bigger 
pay loads and extra profits. 

Meats, dairy products, sea food, flowers—in fact, any 
perishables—get positive cooling protection all the time 
because Coldmobile maintains proper temperature auto- 
matically and defrosts automatically. 


Truck powered units eliminate special servicing. Here’s real 
trouble-free operation with nothing to service—no ice 
bunkers to fill...no batteries or separate engine to maintain. 
Coldmobile units are truck powered, making refrigeration a 
by-product of driving. Constant, efficient cooling is provided 
with little or no effect on truck performance or fuel con- 
sumption. 

New cooling economy—available in three models. Model “'L”’ 
(350 Ib.) is ideal for over the road operation, operates only 
when truck engine is running. Model “LE” (550 Ib.) adds a 
convenient plug-in for electric stand-by operation. The 
Split “LE” (600 Ib.) is available for low body trucks. 

For complete information, write: 





20 





Coldmobile Model “L”—a complete, low-cost pack- 
age that’s easy to install, easy to maintain. 


| 





——— ——;— 25% 


Ss 


COLDMOBILE pivision , 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 
2900 West Vermont Street, Blue Island, Illinois 
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FOR EVERY SIZE 
GLASS OR PAPER 
A MILK CONTAINER 


* “THE WORLD’S STANDARD” 








| ee OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


8 Size fe or G v Low cost 


o/ SAVES FLOORS 


5 


.  NOISELESS 
” Every Need . ee / SPEED HANDLING 

*/ DESIGNED FOR 1000-LB. LOADS 
«/ ALL STEEL FRAMES AND CASTERS 


milk case. Cases — from 1/2 pints to gallons SY FULLY CADMIUM PLATED 
; and for any style paper or glass containers. 


Roll-Easy Dollies are available for every size 


THE ONLY CASE DOLLIES 


with the famous 
“ROLL-EASY”’ 
CASTERS 


' | Roll-Easy Dollies are designed to hold one, 
8" ° two or three cases to the platform. When 


1 ordering, specify size wanted as well as out- 





side length and width measurements of crate. 


BALL BEARING WHEEL AND SWIVEL 
PRESSURE LUBRICATED * CADMIUM 
PLATED * REPLACEMENT RUBBER TIRE 





Y THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY NOTE: Any minor changes in construction or finish from 
specifications are temporary an ve to inobili io secure 
709 WOODLAND AVENUE e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO —<—°@™@ 


Stocked and sold by leading dairy supply houses 


>view 
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Sharples Leads Again.... 


The NEW 10-X SEAL | 
LASTS TEN TIMES LONGER!” . 





*Dozens of Separator tests in dairies 
show that Sharples 10-X seals 
last as much as 30 times longer. 


Big savings year in and year out—that’s what the amazing new 
Sharples 10-X seal means to present and future Sharples owners 
... Savings not only in seal cost, but in long, trouble-free service. 


All new Sharples machines are equipped with the new 10-X... 
all replacement seals for Sharples machines now in service will be 


the 10-X—the exclusive Sharples seal that outwears by ten times. 


PIES dairy equipment division 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 

2300 WESTMORELAND STREET « PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 

CHICAGO © NEW YORK ®©CLEVELAND ® HOUSTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 
Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere. 
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You won’t know the real, the ultimate cost of 
a truck until you’ve retired it. For whenever 
you figure cost you’ve got to include upkeep 
cost and operating cost, as well as the fig- 

ure on the show room price tag. 


HOW DO YOU FIGURE? 


The best way to figure future costs is 
to look at the past. What do your 
books say about upkeep and oper- 
ating and depreciation costs 

on the trucks you now own? 


HAVE YOU OWNED 
A DIVCO? 


If you own a Divco truck, 
chances are your records 
show very low upkeep 
costs for it because our 
experience has been that 
dairy after dairy operates 
its Divcos for more than ten 
years. Why? Because it’s hard 
to wear a Divco out and Divcos 

do not become obsolete in appear- 
ance by frequent model changes. 
Ask to see proof of these statements. 
Your Divco dealer will be anxious to 
provide it and to demonstrate the cost- 
cutting features of the Divco truck and tell 
you of the many optional features available. 





liries 
seals 
ger. 


Drivers prefer Divco trucks because of 


saving in time and physical effort. Remem- 
ber—your initial investment is only the be- 

Over 80% of all Divcos 

ever built are still in li- 

ON censed operation. 


ginning—the purchase of long lasting, time 
proven Divco Multi-stop trucks will save 
you dollars in the years of service to come. 
/ANIA 
cisco 





DIVCO CORPORATION e¢ 22000 HOOVER ROAD e¢ DETROIT 5, MICH. 
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$ y ad ing Gentlemen: appear 
We appreciate the “plug” in your June issue where | the © 












you said “Production records show that Tristram Chal. comma 
lenger, a proven Jersey sire has 10 daughters averaging 


11,265 pounds of milk and 619 pounds of fat which js Dear ) 
approximately three times greater than the average pro- } 1) 
duction of all cows in the nation.” March 
You might advise your Mr. Joseph that he pictured | long P 
a Hereford bull with these comments. Enclosed is a clip- \ 
ping of a Jersey bull for his use in the future. Thanks Stain 
anyhow for the publicity. of liq 
( 
Sincerely yours, ) whom 
J. F. Cavanaugh 
Assistant Secretary 
Below in all his masculine glory is Tristram Challenge: cally 


looking a great deal more like the splendid Jersey bull pas fo 
that he is than the Jersey in Hereford’s clothing shown in 
Mr. Joseph’s panel. 


You can easily remove A-P-C Ferrules from the tube 


and ferrules and tubing can be re-used again and again. 
Existing tubes can be sawed with hair-line accuracy to 
smaller lengths and old or new ferrules can be quickly 


applied . . . no waste of tubing .. . no discarded ferrules 





when you change your sanitary line set-up. 

It’s not only the A-P-C Expander Process that performs 
this cost-saving trick; it’s the A-P-C Ferrule Puller as 
well. Both are A-P-C firsts. And both are mighty prac- 


tical reasons for standardizing on A-P-C Stainless Steel 





Fabricated Fittings — all the way through your plant. 


Tristram Challenger, his daughters were a credit to their Daddy. 


aa 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 
You may recall that a milk dispensing device for 
use in the home was introduced last year. By now, it is 





fi 
possible that many dairies, industry associations and others, ‘ 
like yourself, have formed some opinion as to the feasi- ; 
bility of dispensing milk in the home from a three or | ; 
five gallon container. 
5 
Although we are primarily interested in your opinion 
Picture above shows A-P-C The arms of the clamp are next and views on the subject, we realize that you have an 
Ferrule Puller and Adapter. placed in back of the hexagonal alert “ear to the ground” for comments on new things in 
Adapter is placed at end of nut which is used simply to the dairy industry. Perhaps you know of a dairy that is 
Puller Screw and inserted in secure purchase. A few turns of : . . é 
ferrule to be removed. clamp and ferrule is free, ready selling and placing these dispensers for home use. We — | 
for installation on another tube would certainly be interested in how such an operation 
or even for re-use on same tube is working out. ; 
end. 
Do you have any idea about the successful use of 
Do you have your copy of the A-P-C , - gD 
ate a milk concentrate for dispensing: 
Catalogue of Fittings and Valves? 
If not, send for it today. We are certainly anxious to hear from you. 
ALLOY PRODUCTS CORP ier yours 
® . 
Missouri ) 
1065 PERKINS AVENUE . WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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An article on consumer reaction to home milk dis- 
penser appears on page 52 of this issue of the American 
Milk Review. Mr. Weber, University of Idaho economist 
who wrote the article, says that about 10 per cent of the 
customers were “actively interested.” Biggest questions 
appear to be “Who will own the dispensers, the dairy or 
the consumer?” and “What price will dispenser milk 
command?” 

a 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 

This letter of thanks for your splendid feature in 
March issue, “The Efficiency of Your Wax Operation,” is 
long past due, but not without reason. 

We were waiting for new “STAPCO” catalogues from 
Stainless Products Corporation, the largest manufacturers 
of liquid wax storage facilities in the United States, for 
whom we are pleased to be exclusive sales representatives. 


There are points in your article and although basi- 
cally accurate, you will note they are partially complete 
as follows: 

You state: “30,000 Ibs. of wax per month is generally 
considered the minimum volume necessary to 
justify a bulk wax installation.” 

We state: “That if liquid wax is available in certain 

20,000 
lbs. per month could justify installing a bulk wax 


minimum deliveries, dairies using only 


installation.” 

You state: “Plants with lesser volume but more than 
one machine can save money by using a central 
melt-down tank.” 

We state: 
etc., with only one machine.” 


“Plants with lesser volume can save money 


You state: “The efficiency is achieved by lowering 
the level of wax in the wax bath on the papet 
machine. The level is down about eight inches 


from the standard level.” 


We state: 
in only certain model machines and with only 


“Levels lower than standard are possible 


certain grades of wax. Some machines run with 
wax levels higher than standard for best results.” 


In our opinion the most significant statement in your 
feature is “Basic in a good wax operation is automatic con- 
trol of the wax level in the bath. The most satisfactory 
means yet devised for meeting this problem is a float 
control.” 

We have learned this from experience and now also 
offer dairies wax-level float controls that can be utilized 
without a bulk handling system or without a wax melter. 


Should you wish additional information, please don’t 
hesitate to write. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Jack Jessen, Pure-Pak Sales 
EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 


The new Stainless Products Corporation catalogue 
to which Mr. Jessen refers is a corker. Our story on page 


116 of this issue reviews the publication. 
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For better, 
more profitable 
cottage cheese... 


Nonfat 
Dry Milk Solids 


You get six, definite, profit-making advantages 
when you use nonfat dry milk to standardize 
or fortify to 11% serum solids: 
1. Better curd forming qualities 
2. Curd of uniform firmness and size 
3. Reduced cooking and handling probe 
lems 
4. Greater yield per vat 
5. Reduced cost per pound of curd 
6. Increased production per man hour 
These advantages not only lessen your 
production problems but also give you 
a better, faster-selling cottage cheese. 
Profits and sales are both increased. 
Order nonfat dry milk made for cottage 


cheese. For more information write 


A.D.M.1., Box AMR-8. 


The convenient, 
economical, concentrated 


dairy food 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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What they say about THATCHER: 
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"We keep a sharp eye on costs in our operation," says 
Mr. Daley. "And we appreciate the good trippage | 
Thatcher Bottles provide. We feel the Thatcher Con- 
tainer is the toughest milk bottle we can buy. 





J. 1. Daley, Manager 
Emmadine Farms, Inc. 


Beacon, N.Y. 


"Thatcher service deserves a good word too. They 
took good care of us when glass was in short supply. 
And they always get our bottles here when we want 
them. | know our retail customers prefer getting their 
milk in glass .. . they like to see the cleanliness and 
quality of our product in bottles." 


OVER 70 YEAR'S EXPERIENCE making glass milk bottles goes 

into the Thatcher Bottles you buy! Today's Thatcher Bottles are 
strong, lightweight dairy containers . . . give you more trips 

at lower cost. Order Thatcher Glass Bottles from your dairy 
supplier. Or phone the Thatcher sales office near you for com- 

plete service. 





it's good business to do business with... 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Elmira, N.Y. 


Factories: Elmira, N.Y., Jeannette, Pa., Streator, Ill., Lawrenceburg, Ind., Saugus, Calif. 


Sales Offices: Boston New York Philadelphia Columbus Rochester, N.Y. 
Detroit Chicago Louisville St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Circuit Court Dismisses 
Injunction Against 
Secretary of Agriculture 


28 


from the EDITOR 





In a decision that touches on some pretty 
fundamental aspects of milk marketing under the Fed- 
eral Order system the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia reversed a decision of 
the lower court. The lower court had granted an in- 
junction, requested by a group of Massachusetts 
producers known as the Central Massachusetts Milk 
Producers Association, restraining the Secretary 
of Agriculture from putting into effect a recommended 
decision on the Boston Order. This decision would 
add four new towns to the marketing area included in 
the Order. Producers supplying that market did not 
wish to be under the Boston Order and share the surplus 
burden of that pool when they were receiving a higher 
rate of Class I sales without the Order. 


The case is referred to as the Schofield 
Case after Arthur Schofield et al who were the appel- 
lees. The recommended decision by the Secretary of 
Agriculture was handed down about August 1, 1955. The 
decision of the Circuit Court dismissing the injunc- 
tion preventing the decision from being put into 
operation was dated June 29, 1956, 


The basic issue appears to be this: when a 
referendum is conducted to expand a marketing area, 
what producers have the right to vote? The producers 
whose immediate market was affected argued that only 
those farmers directly involved in the market had 
the right to vote. Farmers from the Boston milkshed 
as a whole, through their cooperatives, argued that 
all producers involved in the market should vote. 


The issue was raised as a result of an expand- 
ing population. When the Boston marketing area was 
originally determined, the towns in question were 
small towns on the edge of metropolitan Boston. The 
great population boom spilled over into these towns, 
making them part of the metropolitan area rather than 
self-sufficient towns in their own right. Farmers 
supplying these towns saw their market grow and their 
fluid milk sales increase. Farmers in the Boston 
pool saw these towns as part of the Boston market, yet 
not carrying any surplus. The hearings and decisions 
supported the latter position. The Circuit Court 
said in effect: milk marketing is a complicated prob- 
lem that must be handled in the public interest. The 
remedy for dissatisfaction with the Secretary's de- 
cision is in the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, not in the Courts. Case dismissed. 
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It's Your Body 


The wholesale milk body pictured may not carry your name, 


yet it's really your body. You see, Hackney factory repre- 
sentatives live in many sections of the country. They learn 
of your needs and desires in a body. A staff of specialists 
at the Hackney plant constantly work to develop the bodies 
you want. With modern facilities they produce your body 
with the newest and best materials, at reasonable cost. 
Hackney’s century of experience is reflected in every job. 
Just one Hackney Body in your fleet will prove this point 


to you. May we give you all the facts? 


Hackney Bros. Body Co. 


ry Y. BUILDERS OF BETTER BODIES SINCE 1854 
SINCE 1054 Wilson, N.C. Phone 7-0108 
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The Art of Competition 


in three widely separated markets where problems of high import 

were discussed. In one case it was the possibility of a Federal 
Order coming to a market that did not believe it needed a Federal Order. 
In another market there was a serious labor problem that had all the ear- 
marks of a secondary boycott. In the third market dealers were faced with 
a formidable indictment charging conspiracy in restraint of trade. 


W E HAVE RECENTLY had the privilege of sitting in on meetings 


The impressive fact in each of these three meetings was a willingness 
to sit down and discuss a common problem. There was caution in some of 
the meetings, a remnant of the old idea that competition is total war. In 
one meeting, however, there was the most straightforward honest appraisal 
of each company’s position that we have ever seen. In all of the meetings 
there was a heart-warming maturity. 


Hand in hand with the willingness to sit down and discuss there was 
a second aspect which was on the disturbing side. This aspect was an 
amazing lack of knowledge about the problem that was up for discussion. 
In both the case of the market with the Federal Order problem and the 
market with the labor trouble the conferees simply did not know what they 
were talking about. This is not a criticism so much as it is a demonstration 
of the wide range of subjects that a man in the milk business must be fa- 
miliar with. The danger, of course, is taking action on the basis of discus- 
sions that lack sufficient information to provide reasonable ground for a 
decision. If all of the facts are not available it is rather difficult to act | 
intelligently. 

Fortunately, in each case the lack of knowledge and the need for 
additional information was the principal weakness that the discussions 
revealed. The development of a program designed to secure the necessary 
information was the major accomplishment in each case. 


These meetings illustrate a quiet evolution that has been taking place 
in the fluid milk industry. Indeed it has been taking place in the whole 
broad sweep of American industry. The progress is uneven depending 
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upon many factors such as markets, population, supplies and similar con- 
siderations but it is there. The evolutionary movement is toward what we 
like to call “competitive maturity.” 

Competitive maturity is a concept which recognizes that there are 
areas of business relationships that require cooperation rather than com- 
petition. They are the industry-wide type of problem such as a labor con- 
tract or a Federal Order. 

A second phase of the competitive maturity concept is an understand- 
ing of the fact that a strong, healthy, stable market means the acceptance 
of market responsibilities by firms operating in the market. One of the most 
striking cases of this idea in action took place in Philadelphia this summer. 
The Philadelphia market is going into glass half-gallons. We knew that this 
was taking place but did not know exactly when the half-gallons would 
make their appearance. We asked some of our friends in the market when 
they would start packaging in the new container. They told us, “The orig- 
inal date was June 1 but some of the smaller dealers were not ready so 
we postponed it until they are ready.” 

That is competitive maturity at its best. These people were competing 
where quality was concerned, where efficiency was concerned, where good 
management was concerned. They were not competing on the basis of a 
momentary advantage that would throw the market into a turmoil and pro- 
duce its sad crop of ill-will, suspicion, and distrust. If the glass half-gallon 
was good for one company, presumably it was good for the market. As a 
competitive weapon it was good for only as long as it takes to make a tele- 
phone call and a freight car to roll. As a container it was good for as long 
as the market wants it. 

A third characteristic of competitive maturity is the recognition of what 
are truly trade secrets and what are pieces of information that can serve 
the individual best when they serve the industry as a whole. We have seen 
extremes of absurdity and excellence in this area. We recall a meeting of 
industry men gathered for the purpose of exploring labor problems. The 
meeting was a failure because the men attending had been instructed to 
listen but not to talk. In other words, pick up as much information as you 
can but don’t give out any. A superb way to get nowhere fast. 

Contrast this attitude with the attitude exemplified by Mr. August 
Ragnow in charge of sales at Fairmont Foods. Mr. Ragnow has won Milk 
Industry Foundation Awards several times for the high caliber of the ad- 
vertising programs that he has developed. Here is a technique that might 
reasonably be classified as a trade secret. Yet Mr. Ragnow has given freely 
of his knowledge and skill to the dairy industry. His reasoning has been 
the very essence of competitive maturity. He will do whatever he can to 
build a better industry because in a sound healthy industry is the best 
possible opportunity for the growth and progress of his own company. 

The final characteristic of competitive maturity is an appreciation of 
the fact that price is merely a reflection of good management. Anybody 
can cut the price but it is only through good management that lasting price 
reductions can be realized. We have pointed out in other issues of the 
American Milk Review that truck costs per quart of milk vary as much as 
a cent. The true competition is in the management of the truck fleet, in 
this case, not in the lower price that results. 

The achievement of competitive maturity is a slow process. It is also 
a very uneven process. Some people reach it ahead of others. Nevertheless, 
the trend is indisputably in that direction. As the movement develops the 
industry will develop with it. The clearest indication of the high place 
competitive maturity holds among milk distributors is the unconscious but 
honest accolade it receives when one dealer says of another, “He is a 
good competitor.” 
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ptuimal Fats Fave Geeu bssociated 
With Aeart Disease. The Relatioushife 
Raises the Zuertion 


Should Americans Drink Less Milk? 





Should Americans 
drink less milk? It is 
a question with an 





air of unreality when 
one considers the 
effort that 

made_ to 


majestic 
has been 


Americans 
that milk is nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food, that milk is the health food, 
that milk is the storehouse of practi- 
cally all of the elements that the human 
body needs. Yet, it is a question that 
has sky-rocketed into prominence dur- 
ing the last five years. And, since June 
when Dr. I. H. Page, president of the 
American Heart Association, declared 
that Americans should drink less milk, 
it has become a question of major 
importance. 


convince 


The trouble with the question is the 
ambiguous nature of the answer. The 
issue boils down to this: heart disease 
is the leading cause of death in the 
United States today. There is a con- 
siderable body of evidence pointing to 
excess fat in the diet as a cause of 
heart disease. Milk contains fat, there- 
fore, milk is suspect as a cause of heart 
disease. If milk is a cause of heart 
disease obviously people should drink 
less of it, better still, none at all. If 
milk is not a cause of heart disease 
then to drink less of it would deprive 
Americans, needlessly, of a delightful. 
nutritious food. 


The question, then, is this: Is milk 
a cause of heart disease? Let’s examine 
the problem. 


The case against milk is based on 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


the fact that it contains a substance 
called cholesterol as well as fatty acids 
and protein. Cholesterol is a white 
wax-like material which occurs in ani- 
mal tissues, particularly meat, eggs 
and butterfat. It has a complicated 
chemical structure. 


Cholesterol appears in the walls of 
arteries that have undergone degen- 
erative changes popularly known as 
hardening of the arteries. The tech- 
nical 


name for this condition — is 


atherosclerosis. 


Atherosclerosis occurs only in the 
arteries and consists of deposits of 
cholesterol in combination with fatty 
acids and protein. The cholesterol de- 
posits are under the lining of the 
artery and cause it to swell which nar- 
rows the channel through which the 
blood The 
rough and this roughness encourages 
clotting of the blood. When this hap- 
pens blood no longer flows through 


the artery. 

Dr. Henry L. Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Laboratory of 
Physiological Hygiene, describes the 
damage that results in these words: 
“The blood flows through a small ar- 


passes. lining becomes 


tery into small vessels called capillaries 
where oxygen and food stuffs are ex- 
changed with the tissues. The blood 
then flows out into the veins and back 
into the heart and lungs. All the blood 
for this tissue runs through the artery. 
If the artery is plugged by the com- 
bination of atherosclerosis and a clot. 
the tissue no longer gets any oxygen 
or food stuffs and the tissue dies. If 


this happens in 
the heart 


vidual has suffered a coronary occlu- 


an artery supplying 
muscle, we say the indi- 


sion with infarction. If a large enough 
infarction of the heart muscle is affect- 
ed, death results.” 

But what is the source of cholest- 
erol? Where does it come from? 

The 


cholesterol. 


body readily manufactures 
In addition, as we have 
already said, the substance occurs in 
animal tissues, especially in meat, 
butterfat. The 


will the cholesterol level 


eggs, and important 
question is: 
in a given individual rise as a result of 
eating foods that contain substantial 
amounts of cholesterol? Presumably 
Dr. Page and other learned men think 
it does, which is the reason they sug- 
gest that Americans should drink less 
milk. Experiments have, to some ex- 
tent, supported this position. 


Dr. Louis Katz of the Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago conducted some 
work with chickens. He found that 
dietary cholesterol was a_ powerful 
stimulant for the production of ather- 
osclerosis. Yet when this idea is ap- 
plied to people in the form of fat the 
results are inclusive, even contradic- 
tory. Dr. Taylor cites the example of 
Doctors Gertler, 
and White of the 
setts General Hospital. These doctors 
(Dr. White is the noted heart special- 


ist who 


some work done by 


Garn, Massachu- 


attended President Eisen- 
hower) compared the amount of chol- 
esterol consumed by 97 men under the 


age of 40 who had cardiac infarction, 
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in other words, heart trouble, with the 
cholesterol consumed by 146 healthy 
individuals. They found no difference 
in the amount of cholesterol consumed 
in the two groups. Yet one group had 
other 


atherosclerosis and_ the group 


did not. 

A third area in which considerable 
been especially by 
University of 


work has done, 
Dr. Ancel Keyes of the 
Michigan, has been in the study of 
population groups and diet. The diffi- 
culty in studying 
the lack of what the scientists call a 
It is not possible to 


atherosclerosis is 


reference point. 
measure the degree of hardening of 
the arteries in a living individual. Con- 
sequently all of the measures must be 
indirect. Dr. Keyes the 
“natural experiment” and 


turned to 
of people 
their diet. He studied groups of people 
such as the Chinese, the Scandinavians, 
the Italians, etc. He 
diet on the one hand and studied the 


analyzed their 


recorded incidence of heart disease on 
the other. He found enough to say that 
populations in Italy and Spain living 
on low fat diets have very low blood 
cholesterols and an apparant low rate 
of heart disease. 

But even this area of investigation 
fails to answer the question of diet and 
cholesterol levels satisfactorily. Ameri- 
with the highest rate of heart 
rank thirteenth in the 
sumption of dairy products although 


cans, 
(lisease, con- 
they do have a high level of fat in the 
diet. 

The case against milk as a cause of 
heart disease is far, 
sive. Dr. 


far from conclu- 
Taylor hit the nail right on 
the head when he “The ques- 
tion of the relationship between diet 
and atherosclerosis is going to be in 


said, 


an unsatisfactory state for a long time.” 
He adds with remarkable foresight, 
“This also means that there will be 
the possibility of premature campaigns 
to control diet for the prevention of 
heart disease by enthusiastic and poor- 
ly advised public health people.” 


of heart 
search. 


The search for the 
disease is a highly desirable 
After all, any killer that takes a toll 
of 375,000 lives annually 


brought to bay 


cause 


should be 
as soon as possible. 
killer, 


more so, it is important, however, that 


Like any other possibly even 


the correct killer be apprehended. 


Unfortunately, tragically and dan- 


gerously, people are 
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inclined to live 


THE CASE AGAINST MILK 
éswhing, eam-liie vohetance is Sonaikds:the. Mnthg of arteries 


who have atherosclerosis. 
PP ht ate 


When people eat excessive amounts of animal fats containing substantial 
amounts of cholesterol, the serum cholesterol level in the blood stream rises. 


In order to reduce the serum cholesterol level, Americans should cut down 
on the amount of animal fat they consume. Milk contains butterfat. There- 


fore, Americans should drink less milk. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CASE 
The human body is an immensely complicated structure. Its operation is an 


immensely complicated process. 


Individuals, because of environment and heredity differ in varying degrees. 


Atherosclerosis is a disease. The evidence suggests that the physiological 
differences found among people makes some individuals more susceptible 


to atherosclerosis than others. 


It is difficult to reconcile the universal production of milk by mammals as 
the perfect food for their offspring with its alleged role as a killer. Nature 
is logical. A product that gives life on the one hand and death on the other 


is just about the absolute in illogic. 


by impressions. It is not necessary for 
milk, 


cause of 


meat, and eggs to be found the 


heart disease beyond any 


reasonable doubt. It only is necessary 


for them to be suspect for the roof to 


fall in. And suspect they are. Con- 
sequently, those of us who are asso- 
ciated with the milk business must 


know all that we can about the prob- 
to defend the 
and the product against the rising tide 
of suspicion. 


lem in order industry 


first 
to understand is the 


Perhaps the important point 
fact that ather- 
osclerosis is a pathological condition. 
That 
second important fact to recognize is 


means that it is a disease. A 
the differences that exist between peo- 
ple. People are different. This is how 
Dr. Taylor puts it. 


“When Jim Smith had his heart at- 
tack in his fiftieth year he did not ac- 
quire the underlying changes in his 


coronary arteries during the course 
of the preceding month or even year. 
The hardening of took 


was 


his arteries 
place over a decade or two. It 
a long process and there was plenty 
of time for his habits to influence the 
course of this process. 

“When Jim Smith was born he in- 
herited certain characteristics of body 
build, of intellectual capacity and of 

in which the chemical ma- 
of the body handled the 


the way 


chinery nu- 


merous compounds which are neces- 
sary to keep the body operating. 
“John Jones, on the other hand, was 
with different 
Some of these differences were large 
Both the 
men were subject to different environ- 
different 
characteristics of 
of the initial 


born characteristics. 


and some were very small. 
environments 
both 


inter- 


These 
the 
result 


ments. 
modified 
The 


action between the 


men. 
initial character- 
istics of these two men and their en- 
vironments was a fatal heart attack in 
Jim Smith and a long and healthy life 
in John Jones.” 

What Dr. 
this; 
people, because of their physical make- 
up, a make-up produced by inherit- 


Taylor is saying is simply 


heart disease is a disease. Some 


and environment, 
ceptible to it than others. Jim Smith 


ance are more SsuSs- 


got it, John Jones did not get it. 
The importance of individual char- 


acteristic differences can be carried 


even further. Dr. Taylor says, “ 
there are a great many people who 
have enough atherosclerotic changes in 
the blood vessels of the heart to cause 
a heart attack but not all of these peo- 
ple have heart attacks. It is apparant 
that other factors are at work.” It does 
not seem unreasonable to believe that 
what causes a heart attack in one per- 
a heart attack in 
another with different physical char- 


son will not cause 
acteristics. The most spectacular ex- 
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ample of how the incidence of heart 
disease varies with physical differen- 
ces is the sexes. In 1954 coronary at- 
tacks and related forms of heart disease 
claimed 136,000 women. During the 
same year 239,000 men died from the 
same disease. If the disease operated 
irrespective of physical differences one 
would expect the death rate to be the 
same among women as it was among 
But it wasn't. The incidence 
among men was approximately 50 per 


men. 


cent greater than it was among women. 
Dramatic Differences 

The degree to which it is possible 
for there to be variations or differen- 
ces among individuals is dramatically 
demonstrated by the nature of the 
body. Our bodies are made up of tiny 
cells, billions of them. They are the 
basic unit in the body structure. They 
vary in character and in nutritional 
need according to the body organs 
that they comprise. The cells are mini- 
ature chemical factories that take the 
materials they need out of the blood 
and convert them into tissue and en- 
ergy. The complexity of these manu- 
facturing operations is beyond com- 
prehension. Thousands upon thousands 
of chemical processes are carried on 
in the cells, carried on harmoniously 
in a space so small that it cannot be 
seen with the naked eye. The chemical 
reactions take place at a fantastic rate. 
Some of the slower reactions run at 
the rate of 100,000 a minute. The fast- 
est known reaction going on in the 
cellular structure acts at the rate of 
22,000,000 a minute. 

A leading chemical company recent- 
ly constructed a plant for the purpose 
of extracting from 
water. Tons of water are pumped 
through the huge plant each day, all 
for the purpose of acquiring one ele- 
ment. Contrast this plant and all its 
extensive and complicated machinery 
with the human body where astro- 


magnesium sea 


nomical numbers of tiny chemical fac- 
tories are carrying on equally astro- 
nomical numbers of manufacturing 
operations. The great chemical plant 
can pull one element out of the sea 
water. The billions of chemical fac- 
tories in the body carry on thousands 
and millions of infinitely more compli- 
cated operations even up to and in- 
cluding nuclear fission. Is_ it 
there are differences 
between people? Is it any wonder that 
cells occasionally go wrong? 


any 


wonder then, 


The cells, like any other factory, 
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need a constant supply of raw mate- 
rial in order to maintain their manu- 
facturing operation. This raw mate- 
rial is carried to the cells by a remark- 
able conveyor system which we call 
the blood stream. The food that we eat 
whose ultimate function is to nourish 
the cells, in other words to provide 
the raw material the cells need, goes 
into the stomach. In the stomach the 





This article, Should 
cans Drink Less Milk, 
first of a articles de- 
signed to bring you the latest 
and_ best 


Ameri- 
is the 
series of 


available 
on this tremendously important 
subject. A second article deal- 
ing with the role of cholesterol 
in human physiology will appear 
next month. 


information 











food is converted into # form that pro- 
vides for convenient handling. Protein, 
for example, is converted into amino 
acids. The amino acids are carried to 
the various parts of the body where 
they are picked out by the cells and 
reformed into protein. However, dif- 
ferent cells require protein in different 
amino acid ratios. 


After the food in the stomach has 
been converted into a convenient form, 
it is taken through the intestinal wall 
into the blood stream for transpor- 
tation to the cells. The transportation 
managers in this intricate system are 
fabulous instruments called enzymes. 
They are found in the cells. One of 
their functions is to pick out of the 
coursing conveyor system of the blood 
stream the particular raw materials 
that their particular cell needs. Tech- 
nically an enzyme is defined as an 
organic produced in the 
body which has regulatory functions 
over all parts of the body. An enzyme 


substance 


consists of one or more minerals, one 
or more vitamins, different ratios of 
amino acids which vary with the func- 
tion of the enzyme, and, at times, con- 
taining a hormone. 


Here is a layman’s understanding 
of an enzyme at work: Certain foods 
are Classified as carbohydrates. In the 
body the carbohydrate is broken down 
into the convenient form we referred 
to above. One of these forms is glu- 
cose. An enzyme breaks the glucose 
molecule into energy in much the same 
fashion that a nuclear reactor pro- 
duces or releases energy. The compli- 
cated glucose molecule is broken down 


into successively simpler molecules 
until it finally gets down to carbon 
dioxide and water. In each step in the 
breaking down process, which moves 
from the complex to the less complex, 
matter is converted into energy. The 
cell uses the energy to reconstitute the 
amino acids into proteins. The carbon 
dioxide is exhaled and the water is 
passed off as urine. 

Now, if you will kindly make allow- 
ances for the discrepancies that may 
occur when a layman tries to describe 
a complicated technical process, there 
are several facets of the process that 
should be noted. In the first place this 
is just one enzyme of thousands upon 
thousands of enzymes that are at work 
in the body. Second, note the marvel- 
ous sequence of events that reduces 
the glucose molecule into energy and 
waste products. Finally, note that the 
entire process takes place at a speed 
that is practically beyond compre- 
hension. 

Two-Fold Purpose 

The purpose of this venture into the 
labyrinthian field of human physiology 
is twofold. The enormous numbers of 
body cells, the tremendous variety and 
the fantastic number of reactions in 
the cells demonstrate why it is possi- 
ble for there to be wide variations in 
physical characteristics between indi- 
viduals. Perhaps most important of 
all, as far as milk is concerned, is the 
fact that despite the almost infinite 
numbers of cellular factories and the 
blinding speed of their operation, they 
function logically and harmoniously. 
The logic of the operation is particu- 
larly significant. The cellular factories 
need certain raw materials. Every 
single mammal on the face of the earth 
is equipped with mechanisms which 
produce a food supply for the use of 
its off-spring. That food is milk. It is 
difficult to believe, when one considers 
the logic and perfection of mammalian 
physiology, that nature could be so 
careless or so illogical or so contra- 
dictory as to make this universal food 
the source of life and the source of 
death at the same time. The whole 
world of mammals denies the possibil- 
ity. Milk is everywhere a source of life. 
We find it extremely illogical in a 
logical world for it also to be a source 
of death. 


Next month we will examine the 
role of cholesterol as we explore this 
milk heart disease 


subject of and 


further. 
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By R. F. HOLLAND and J. C. WHITE 


How Many Calories in Cottage 
Cheese, Sour Cream, Buttermilk ? 


QUESTION—We would appreci- 
ate it if you could provide us with 
the calorie count on the following 
volume of products. 


1. Creamed cottage cheese, 
12 oz. cup 


. Sour cream per half pint 

. Pot cheese per 12 oz. cup 

. Skimmed milk per quart 

. Creamed buttermilk per 
quart 

. Farmer cheese per pound 


7. Cottage cheese, 8 oz. up, 
no cream. 


uf WS N 


oa 


C. M., Ohio. 


ANSWER-—We have not been en- 
tirely successful in finding all of the 
information you have requested. How- 
ever, we can give you figures that we 
hope may be useful by comparing 
products and calculating values from 
the known composition data. 


1. Creamed cottage cheese. 
The uncreamed cottage cheese 
has a basic value of 345 calories 
per 12 oz. cup. The amount of 
fat used in creaming would have 
effect on the 
caloric value and for each one 
per cent of fat added the caloric 


a considerable 


value would increase about 30 
calories, thus a cottage cheese 
containing four per cent fat 


would have a total caloric value 
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(oy) 


6. 


of 465 calories per 12 oz. pack- 
age. 
Sour cream would have essen- 
tially the same value as light 
cream or 490 calories per half 
pint. 


Pot cheese should be 


imately the same in chemical 


approx- 


composition as uncreamed cot- 
tage cheese or about 345 cal- 
ories per 12 oz. cup. We could 
not find figures on this material 
but the above value should be 
very close. 

Skimmed milk will have about 
350 calories per quart. 


Creamed buttermilk with 2.9 
per cent butterfat will be almost 
as high in calories as whole 
milk which has 670 calories per 
quart. This, however, is for 
milk of about 3.8 per cent but- 
terfat and your 2.9 per cent 
compound will be lower but not 
quite proportionately. A  cal- 
culated value would be about 
550 calories per quart of butter- 
milk. 

Farmer cheese, like pot cheese, 
is almost exactly like uncreamed 
cottage cheese in chemical com- 
position and caloric value. Con- 
sequently, we calculate its value 
as 460 calories per pound. 
There is an abundance of data 


on the caloric value of un- 





Most 
authorities agree that the com- 


creamed cottage cheese. 


mon commercial product has 


about 230 calories per 8 oz. cup. 


In these figures where ounces are 
used we are using weights, not fluid 
measure. 

We must say that these figures are 
only typical analyses. We would be 
surprised to find a sample that exactly 
met these figures because of the wide 
variation in chemical composition and 
especially in moisture content. The 
cheese products would be especially 
variable. 


Health Regulation in the Dairy 
Industry 


QUESTION—Why is the produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution 
of milk so closely regulated by gov- 
ernment authorities while little con- 
trol is exerted in other food indus- 
tries, such as canning? 


C. Y., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER-~—Pilease do not think that 
the canning, the meat, and other food 
industries are not subject to regulation 
and control. A number of agencies 
supervise these in most of the states. 
The Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, United States Public Health 
Service, State Departments of Agri 
culture and Markets, as well as state 
and local departments of health, exert 
various degrees of supervision over 
foods. It is undoubtedly true, how- 
ever, that the milk industry is far 
more closely regulated than most of 
the others. 


(Please Turn to Page 113) 
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What Kind of a Deal Should You Make ?— 
When You Sell Your Business 


It may be to your tax advantage to 


SELL FOR ALL CASH 
SELL ONLY THE ASSETS OR 
SELL BY MERGER OR CONSOLIDATION 


JOE GRADAY, 


president and_ sole 


Dairies, 
Inc., started his busi- 


Hometown 


ness forty years ago 
with not much more 
than a horse and 
wagon. His corporation prospered to 
the extent that it now shows a $600,- 
000 a year gross and pays him a tidy 





$25,000 a year salary. His two daugh- 
ters, however, are each married to 
husbands who show no inclination to 
go into the dairy business and each 
year the sands of Florida look more 
inviting to Joe who is 65 years old. 


At this point he is approached by 
the president of Front-Rank Dairy, a 
rapidly expanding outfit interested in 
acquiring his business. He agrees to 
sell, tentatively, for $200,000. Other- 
wise, the terms of the deal are still 
open. At this point, if not sooner, he 
begins to think of the tax bite. 


SALE FOR ALL CASH 


If Joe simply sells out his stock 
in Hometown to Front-Rank on a 
straight cash deal, assuming his other 
income for the year (less deductions 
and exemptions) is $20,000, he will 
have to pay a total tax measured by 
the gain on the sale plus the $20,000. 
Gain under the tax laws is defined as 
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stockholder of 


By ALLAN J. PARKER 


the difference between what he re- 
ceives for his property and his tax 


cost for the property, or basis. 


Since Joe acquired all the stock of 
his company for $1,000 back in 1916 
and has never had to put in another 
dime of his own money, the basis for 
his shares is only $1,000 and the tax- 
able gain is $199,000. The tax on this 
will be $49,250. At that, some people 
would say Joe is getting a break be- 
cause he is taxed at the special rate 
applicable to long-term capital gains. 
Ordinarily, sale of stock or securities 
by an individual is taxable as a capital 
gain which means that only half 
of such gain is taxable at all and the 
effective tax rate can never exceed 
25%. If the $199,000 were ordinary 
income or gain, Joe would pay $146, 
270 of it in taxes. 


There are variations on this deal 
that may arise out of the particular 
facts. For example, the president of 
Front-Rank may say, “Look, Joe, who 
has that kind of cash? How about 
$25,000 down and secured notes for 
$50,000 a year for four years?” 


The price is higher on_ terms. 
Although Joe has a preference for 
getting his money sooner, from a tax 
standpoint, under this plan, he may 
take up his gain on the installment 
plan—that is, he is taxed on the gain 
only when he receives it. The advan- 


tage of this procedure, of course, is 
that it spreads the capital gain over 
a number of years and lets Joe pay 
his taxes when he has the money with 
which to pay them. 


There is another point that’s bother- 
ing the president of Front-Rank. “The 
trouble is Joe,” he says, “that this 
business is all built around you. If 
you open up across the street, you 
could take away all the customers. | 
want an agreement that you will not 
compete with me in the dairy business 
within a 25-mile radius for at least 
five years.” 

This is all right with Joe, but there 
is a tax danger to watch for. Payments 
for an agreement not to compete do 
not qualify as capital gain. Accord- 
ingly, if, say $20,000 is allocated by 
the parties to this agreement, it will 
cost Joe, as to this $20,000, an addi- 
tional $4,240 in taxes, the difference 
between a maximum rate of 25% on 
capital gain and 56% on 
income. 


ordinary 


Still one further variation should 
be mentioned. Front-Rank may take 
the position that it is entering a new 
territory and it would like to have 
the benefit of Joe’s experience and 
know-how for a couple of years. So 
they propose a deal that calls for 
$100,000 cash and an employment 
contract for Joe to render advisory 
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TOP FEED is an exclusive feature of WEST- 
FALIA—the most versatile line of dairy separators 
available anywhere! 

TOP FEED eliminates messy floor level milk 
feed connections — milk stream does NOT run 
through a hollow drive spindle. 


CHOOSE FROM 24 DIFFERENT MODELS 


WESTFALIA offers TOP FEED in all six series 
of superior separators and clarifiers. Greater selection 
and versatility assures top grade, low cost centrifug- 
ing for the smallest creameries to the largest dairy 
processing plants. Four models available in each line 
give the widest range of capacities — and soon to be 
introduced is the new WESTFALIA Standardizer- 
Clarifier for high capacity hot or cold processing. 

These modern centrifuges are available in beau- 
tiful stainless steel or white enamel finish. New stream- 
lined frames with easy-to-clean surfaces set a new 
high in functional appeal. 


Exclusive top feed arrangement on 

Westfalia Model MN-5004-C “Liquid- 

SEAL” Cold Milk Separator at Sheffield 

Co-Op Creamery Association, Sheffield, 

lowa, means simple control, easy clean- 
— ing, more floor space. 
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75 West Forest Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey 
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Get all the facts 
from your Westfalia 
dealer today 













Libel and Milk Control Laws 


When the Golden Dawn Dairy 
applied to the New Jersey Office 
of Milk Industry for permission 
to transfer its source of supply 
from the Raritan Valley Farms 
to Rainiers Dairies, Raritan filed 
with the New Jersey Director of 
Milk Industry an application 
that the conduct of the Golden 
Dawn Dairy be _ investigated, 
that it had entered into an illegal 
contract with Rainiers Dairies 
for the purchase of milk at 2 
cents below the fixed minimum 
price and that its license should 
be revoked. 
determination of these 
charges after a hearing, the Di- 
rector held that this allegation 
of wrong doing had not been 


In a 








sustained and denied the peti- 
tion. Following closely after this 
decision a libel action was 
brought by Rainiers against the 
Raritan Valley Farms for the 
statements made in this appli- 
cation. 

In affirming a judgment ab- 
solving Raritan from this charge 
of libel a few weeks ago the 
New Jersey Supreme Court said, 

“Whereas here the adminis- 
trative proceeding was actually 
conducted in manner and with 
safeguards similar to a judicial 
proceeding and dealt with issues 
of significant public concern 
there would under this or any 
other plausible view be no basis 
for refusing to invoke the doc- 


trine of absolute privilege or 
immunity to the extent 
that it would be applicable in 
court proceedings. 


Same 


“Administrative agencies such 
as the Office of Milk Industry 
are now a vital part of American 
life and perform important pub- 
lic duties. It seems only just 
that to the extent that they dis- 
charge a function comparable 
to a judicial function, they and 
the participants in the proceed- 
ings before them, be vested 
with a comparable privilege of 
immunity.” 

Rainiers Dairies v. Raritan Val- 

ley Farms, 117 Atl. 2d 889, 

New Jersey. 

















and consultative services for ten years 
at a salary of, say, $20,000 a year. At 
first, this looks like $300,000 but the 
present value of the extra $200,000 
beyond the down payment received 
under these circumstances is consid- 
erably less than $300,000 in hand. 
Moreover, this $20,000 per year, on 
top of the $20,000 Joe has anyway, 
will be ordinary income so that 
out of each $20,000 Joe keeps only 
$10,760. 

The of this method to 
the buyer, of course, is that he hopes 
to be able to take an ordinary business 
deduction for Joe’s salary. These con- 
sultative and advisory contracts are 
frequently difficult to negotiate. The 
buyer wants to have enough of a bind- 
ing contract, at least to justify his 
tax deduction; the seller usually wants 
some payment made in case of his 
premature death and also wants the 
contract to hold him to doing as little 
work as possible. After all, when he 
is retired he wants to be retired and 
not have to come in to the office, even 
to attend advisory or brainstorming 
sessions. 

SALE OF HOMETOWN’S ASSETS 

FOR CASH 

The deal may take another turn 
if the president of Front-Rank con- 
cludes, “Joe, I'd like to buy your 
trucks, your routes, your bottles and 


attraction 
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equipment but I don’t want any part 
of your corporation. How do I know, 
for instance, that 
undisclosed liabilities—as for instance 
a large claim for back income taxes 
against the corporation?” 


there aren't some 


A contract to sell all of the assets 
of the corporation, including accounts 
receivable and good will, is fine from 
Joe’s standpoint. This is because 
under a relatively recent amendment 
of the tax law, if a corporation votes 
to liquidate and then sells its proper- 
ties and completes the liquidation 
within one year after the original de- 
cision to liquidate, no tax is payable 
on any gain realized on the sale of 
such assets. This does not mean, how- 
ever that Joe escapes taxes altogether. 
The dissolution of the Corporation is 
considered as a sale by Joe of all 
this stock to the Corporation, and here 
gain is realized in essentially the same 
amount as it would be if Joe had sold 
the stock of the Corporation to Front- 
Rank directly. Since the liquidation 
the Corporation, 
must take place all within one year, 
there is no opportunity to pay the 
tax on the installment method. 


A SALE BY MERGER OR 
CONSOLIDATION 


or dissolution, of 


Front-Rank’s president may put a 
third proposition this way. 


Our business has been expanding 
like crazy for the past five years and, 
frankly, all our cash is tied up in 
working capital that we need for such 
things as our monthly payroll. Busi- 
ness is booming, but we’re just simply 
short of ready cash for expansion. 
How ' 2,000 
shares of our common stock, which 


about our giving you 
is actively traded over the counter 
at $100 This stock has 


been paying a $5.00 dividend and 


per share? 
five years ago it was selling for only 
$40.00 a share, so you have every 
expectation of further increases in 
value. Simply transfer to us all of 
stock in Dairies in 
return for our voting stock, and we will 


your Hometown 


merge the two companies together. 


Tax-wise, this deal offers one tre- 
mendous the _ seller, 
namely that on the exchange of stock 


attraction to 


for stock, no taxable gain is recog- 
nized at all and Joe has no taxes to 
pay on the sale. This is because the 
law treats a transfer of stock for stock 
on a merger as a tax-free exchange. 


The theory behind this non-recogni- 
tion of gain takes a little explaining. 
Suppose a stockholder owns stock in 
organized under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey. The 
directors of the corporation decide 


a corporation 


(Please Turn to Page 112) 
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; SOLAR QUALITY —second to none! 

xpanding 
ears and. Look at a Solar MILK MINDER. Inside _ milk drains through the outlet valve, rolls 
d up in and out it reflects the tops in quality freely off the stainless steel sides, always 

for such and design. Every work saving feature assuring you speedy milk pick-ups. 
. Set you need has been incorporated inthe Feature for feature the Solar 
st simply MILK MINDER. The low sweeping MILK MINDER gives you more in qual- 
xp: ete design, the absence of corners that makes ity, more in labor saving benefits, more 
u 2.000 | cleaning a snap. The ease with which PROFITS than any other bulk cooler. 
k, which 

comnteal| SOLAR FINANCING PLAN — ‘fhe most /ibera/ ! 
tock has 
md ant Everything your producers need—a Solar MILK MINDER of their 

foe eal choice, compressor, installation, calibration, hose port, water 
~~ eu : heater (if required) and vent fan (if desired )—can be purchased 
a on the Solar Financing Plan. 
s all of 
airies in Nothing Down-—4 Years to pay! 
1 we will 
Pil, That’s right . . . nothing down, 4 years to pay 

j the balance and low interest rates only 5% 
one tre- simple interest computed monthly on 
seller, the unpaid balance. Solar handles 

of stock all the paperwork. 
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taxes to 
iuse the 
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ON THE LEGAL SIDE 


OLEOMARGARINE 

ADVERTISING 
“We must call it ‘margarine,’ 
that is the law,” was the head- 
ing of an advertisement ordered 
stopped by the Federal Trade 
Commission and in January that 
order was sustained by the Fed- 

eral Court of Appeals. 


In the advertisement the head- 
ing was followed by the state- 
ment that the product was a 
wonderfully different margarine 
as it contained not only vege- 
table fats but ‘real fresh butter.’ 


In 1950 Congress amended 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. That amendment is in part, 
“In the case of oleomargarine or 
margarine an advertisement shall 
be deemed misleading in a ma- 
terial respect if in such adver- 
tisement representations are 
made or suggested by state- 
ment, word, grade designation, 
design, device, symbol, sound or 
in any combination thereof that 
such oleomargarine or margarine 
is a dairy product except that 
nothing contained herein shall 
prevent a truthful, accurate and 
full statement in any such ad- 
vertising of all the ingredients 
contained in such oleomargarine 
or margarine.” 


In sustaining this cease and 
desist order of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the continu- 
ance of this advertisement by 
the margarine manufacturer the 
court said, 


“The design of the amend- 
ment is to prohibit a seller of 
oleomargarine from using dairy 
terms to imply that the oleomar- 
garine offered is a dairy product. 
The 1950 law on its face does 
not contemplate public recogni- 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


tion or opinion evidence. It sets 
up a purely factual standard. 


“In our view the Commission’s 
interpretation is in accordance 
with its plain meaning and legis- 
lative history. The heart of the 
law is its bar against represent- 
ing or suggesting oleomargarine 
as a dairy product.” 


Reddi-Spred Corp. v. F.T.C., 24 
Law Week 2325 January 18, 
1956. 
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EMPLOYER LIABILITY UNDER 
THE “GOING AND COM- 
ING” RULE 

When a claim for compensa- 
tion for the death of a relief 
truck driver, made under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
against the Sanitary Farm 
Dairies, came before the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa a few 
months ago, a futile effort was 
made on behalf of this em- 
ployee’s family to extend the 
time of his employment to cover 
the occurrence of this accident 
which resulted in his death. 


It had been the duty of this 
employee to go to the home of 
the regular driver, get the truck, 
serve the route and return the 
truck. At about two o’clock in 
the afternoon the truck was re- 
turned by this employee to the 
regular driver. Six hours later 
he was killed on his way home. 

It was contended that the 
accident had occurred in the 
course of his employment. “Or- 
dinarily,” said the court in its 
decision of this controversy, “the 
phrase, ‘in the course of the em- 
ployment, as used in our own 
and most Workmen’s Compen- 
sation within 


statutes, means 


the period of the employment at 
a place where the employee rea- 
sonably may be in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and while 
he is fulfilling those duties or 
engaged in doing something in- 
cidental thereto. 


“The courts have quite gen- 
erally adopted the so-called 
‘going and coming rule,’ that the 
hazards encountered by the em- 
ployee in going or returning 
from work are not ordinarily in- 
cident to his employment within 
the meaning of the phrase as 
used in the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Act. 


“Nor is the ‘going and coming 
rule’ dependent on the extent 
of the hazards of travel. It is 
based rather on contract, ex- 
press or implied. If the employer 
assumed the burden of the 
workmen’s going 
expense, that is held to imply 
that the time of coming and 
going is a part of the time of 
employment. Or when the em- 


coming and 


ployer sends him on _ special 
mission apart from his usual em- 
ployment, the coming and going 
time of such mission is implied 
to be within the course of the 
employment.” 


In its conclusion refusing to 
grant a recovery on behalf of 
this employee, the court added, 
“Compensation is to be paid the 
employee as a matter of con- 
tract, not as a gratuity. It is 
payable only when the facts 
show the injury within the con- 
tract—that it “arose out of and 
in the course of’ the contracted 
employment.” 

Bulman v. Sanitary Farm Dair- 

ies, 73 N.W.2d 27, 

November 15, 1955. 
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Now! During the 22 months that 
FRESH Florida Orange Juice is not available 


100% FRESH, PURE, READY-10-POUR 
CALIFORNIA ORANGE JUICE! 


Only Golden Gift (of all nation- 
al brands) BRINGS them 100% 
Fresh ready-to-pour Orange 








Your customers WANT 100% 
Fresh Orange Juice year- 





round—Florida in season 
and California in season. 





























Juice 52 weeks a year! 





FREE! STORE DISPLAYS 


Here’s what you get: 
Thematic store banner 





Window Posters * Counter Cards 
Refrigerator Display Aids 
Newspaper Ads 
Golden Gift Buys Put them all to work for you! Ask 
~ F your route man, or write Golden Gift. 
From Sunkist Subsidiary ! Distribution Areas still Available. 
: Write, phone, or wire: 
ONTARIO, CALIF. During the two and one-half Golden Gift, Inc., Dept. A-8, 
months that fresh Florida orange juice will not be 400 Northern Bouleva 
on the market, Golden Gift will be squeezed from Great Neck, N. Y. 
unde oranges in the groves of Sunkist’s sub- GReat Neck 2-2441. 
sidiary, Exchange Orange Products, Inc. This as- ‘ " ‘ ill 
sures uninterrupted quality and continuous supply Prometen op-oft” nivers = or 
of fresh 100% pure juice to all markets. home delivery. A proved, testec, 
get-the-order Kit. Write or wire 
Golden Gift. 


FIRST in the Field! 
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resh Golden Gift 
volatile 


No! All frozen, No! Oranges that you squeeze at yes! Only grove-f 
orange juices home actually cost you twice as gives you 9 times 
volatile fresh-frui much per quart as G' i fresh-fruit flavor of any frozen conce 
; must ified you only half the juice, Vitamin C and twice the juice, Vv 
and Minerals for the same money- and Minerals of home-squeeze* 


evaporator; 
with gifficult-to-digest 


IT’S FRESH FROM CALIFORNIA! 6 | 


ont Fe" we owiy FRESH ORANGE JUICE NOW AVAILABLE! 


9 times more glorious, volatile, fresh-fruit flavor 
than any frozen, canned, concentrated orange juice 

Twice the juice, vitamin C and minerals of 
home-squeezed oranges, for the same money 


E TO POUR! AT YOUR poor OR STORE! 


A PURE PLEASUR 
Only Golden Gift is protected by Dr. Sperti’s famous Ultra-Violet Proces 
locks in the Flavor, Vitamins and Freshness of delicious sun-ripened oranges. 





_ FRES 


FIRST in | 
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SPEAKING FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 
A MID-WEST DAIRY OFFICIAL OFFERS SOME 
GOOD SUGGESTIONS ON WHY AND HOW TO 


Get Along With 


scale producer told me, “You are 

the fourth dairy to call on me 
since I decided to go bulk—I really 
don’t have a preference as to dairies, 
but one thing is certain, Mr. Blank is 
going to haul my milk, and Ill have 
to talk with him before deciding.” 


J THE OTHER DAY a large- 


This incident serves to emphasize 
the position of the milk hauler in the 
economic complex that brings milk 
from farm to table. 

The hauler is the closest tie a dairy 
has to a producer. He, perhaps more 
than anyone else, can influence a turn 
of events in the procurement field. 


In an industry where competition is 
keen, both in sales and procurement, 
it is imperative that all cogs in 
the wheel of efficient operation run 
smoothly. Recognizing the necessity 
of this, successful management directs 
its public relations program toward 
this end. And, in developing the me- 
chanics of such a program, one can 
ill afford to sell the hauler short. 
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By RAYMOND J. WATSON 


Admittedly, a liaison man between 
producer and handler, the hauler is 


even more than this. He is a sig- 





ABOUT RAYMOND J. 
WATSON 


He’s the author of this article 
and more than somewhat quali- 
fied to write it. He has held 
different positions of responsi- 
bility in the milk business. The 
job he’s doing now — in charge 
of procurement for the Aro 
Dairy of St. Louis, Missouri — 
has brought him into close con- 
tact with milk haulers. 











nificant link in the chain which binds 
competitors to one another. 


Inasmuch as many haulers haul 
milk to more than one dairy, they can 
aid tremendously in the promotion of 
good-will and confidence which is 


sorely needed. Conversely, it is a posi- 


Milk Haulers 


tion which could conceivably widen 
the gap between producer and _ han- 
dler and disrupt among 
dairies themselves. 


harmony 


Milk Haulers Are Human 


Being people, milk haulers are 


human. They have their ups and 
downs their likes and dislikes; their 
gripes and words of praise; and surely, 
their problems. The dairy’s activities 
will influence their thinking and help 
shape their course of action in the 
procurement field. 


Seldom, if ever, is the Golden Rule 
more applicable than in the relation- 
ship between hauler and handler. 

The dairy wants and expects a 
hauler to be reliable, dependable, 
punctual, courteous, neat, and respon- 
sible. A hauler has every right to 
expect similar virtues in the dairy. 

Teamwork is the essence of success 
in this relationship. 


True, a dairy has many problems, 
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500,000 Customers for 
Evaporated Milk ! 
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When this 4—page recipe ''spectacular'' 


ers ‘ 
ae ae breaks in September Better Homes & Gardens Butter 

s;_ their Research proves these 4—page ads work. More than Advertising 
1 surely, a half-million women will make one or more of the 


keeps rolling along 
with high reader- 
ship ads such as 
the ‘‘How to”’ recipe 


ctivities 7 recipes within 24 weeks after the magazine goes on 
nd help sale, according to an independent research organiza-— 
in the tion. This promotion is also backed by Disneyland 
TV. Stock, display and feature evaporated milk. 
It pays off 3 ways: ones oeen oo 
on Rule . lion Ladies’ Home 
Pave 1. In store traffic as your 3rd most frequently Journal readers. 
ate purchased item. 


ler. : 
2. In turnover — 24 times a year. 


a > 3. In income: $29.30* per sq. ft. as against 


ndable, $12.40 for average item. 
respon- *Foodtown Study, Progressive Grocer Magazine 
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You never 
outgrow your 
need for foods 


Selling more evaporated milk to more Americans made from milk 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 N. Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, Ill. 


success 


© 1956 AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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but it should not allow itself to be- 
come so engrossed in them as to over- 
look the problems of the hauler, for 
in so doing the dairy’s own problem 
will certainly become more complex. 
In many instances, the problems of a 
dairy and hauler interweave. They 
are mutual problems. A good pro- 
curement man will recognize this fact, 
because the hauler is literally THE 
HAND WHICH FEEDS THE DAIRY 
WITH ITS LIFE-BLOOD, MILK. 
Drastic could be the consequences if 
that hand were bitten. 


What are some of these problems, 
and how should they be met? 


First and foremost, a hauler wants 
to keep his own business profitable. 
To do so, he must maintain the busi- 
ness he has and strive to build more. 
He looks to the dairy to do its part. 
The hauler is on the firing line. He 
is generally first to receive complaints 
from the producer, and he is often 
first to detect trouble since he sees 
the producers daily. 


If milk cans are not properly 
cleaned, the hauler is apt to hear 
about it first; if the cans are abused 
or the lids battered and ill-fitting, he 
is usually told about it; if there is a 
test complaint, a weight dissatisfac- 
tion, or an undue delay in receiving 
the milk check, again the hauler is 
very likely to be the first to listen to 
the entire jeremiad. And it is of 
utmost importance to the dairy that 
the hauler register these complaints 
at once in order that corrective meas- 
ures be employed. If the dairy has 
fulfilled its share of the Golden Rule, 
there need be no fear that the hauler 
will work in unison with the dairy 
in an attempt to pacify and satisfy the 
producer rather than to allow a con- 
dition to continue until it causes the 
producer to change dairies. 


The position and influence of a 
hauler should not be underestimated. 
As a general rule, he is one of the 
community; producers like and re- 
spect him or they would not employ 
him to haul their milk. More often 
than not, a producer will select a dairy 
rather than the dairy choosing the 
producer; and in choosing a market, 
the producer will often give primary 
consideration to the hauler’s problems, 
wishes, and suggestions. Every pro- 
curement man has surely experienced 
this fact at one time or another. 

Apart from the personal and com- 
munity ties a hauler has with pro- 
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With the advent of bulk 
tanks on the farm, the 
milk hauler has had to 
expand his talents. He 
has also had to spend 
money for a tank truck. 
As a daily liaison man 
with producers, he is a 
person of vast import- 
ance to the processor. 
































ducers, the producer himself recog- 
nizes that the hauler is in an ideal 
position to observe firsthand the opera- 
tions of a handler. Accordingly, he 
looks to the hauler for information 
regarding pertinent facts in the han- 
dling of his milk. Some of the more 
common questions which arise are: 


Is the milk promptly received at 
the dairy? 

Is it carefully dumped in order to 
reduce spillage to a minimum and to 
drain the cans to the maximum? 


Is the milk carefully weighed? 

Are samples accurately taken? 

Are the milk cans abused? Are 
they cleaned and dried thoroughly? 


Naturally, therefore, it is necessary 
for a dairy to govern its operations in 
a manner which will merit favorable 
answers. 

Apart from the economic advantage 
of streamlining operations, expedi- 
tious handling with care and sanita- 
tion becomes of paramount importance 
in building confidence and good-will. 


It is well for management to in- 
ventory the receiving department peri- 
odically to ascertain whether or not 
it is doing a good job and how that 
job can be improved. Changing con- 
ditions may necessitate changes in 
procedure. Consequently it becomes 
essential to good management that a 
responsible individual study firsthand 
what improvements can or should be 
made. Some of the basic points to 
note are: 


Are haulers provided ample space 





















































in which to maneuver their trucks | 
and trailers? 

Is the presence of a hauler given 
proper recognition upon his arrival? 


Are the haulers unloaded promptly? 


tunity to discuss little gripes or prob- 
lems with some one in authority who 
will do something about it? 


Are they afforded ample oppor- 





Are adequate dairy supplies made _ | 
available for them to purchase for | 
their producers at reasonable prices? } 

If they are in need of a fieldman’s 
assistance to work out a problem for 
one of the producers, are they assigned 
one? 

A good point to remember: If you 
don’t give a hauler ample opportunity, 
to register gripes or complaints to you, 
he may find willing ears elsewhere. 

Good Relations Essential 

Good public relations between dairy 
and hauler is even more important in 
areas where there is a transition from =? 
can to bulk production. Many prob- 
lems arise. The hauler has a terrific 
investment in his tank truck. It is very 
important that the dairy work WITH 
him and not AGAINST him in solving 
the problems which present them- 
selves. Every procurement man knows 
the problems; and they often differ 
with different localities. We should 
not only recognize the importance of 
the hauler to the dairy, but treat the 
matter with all the study it deserves, 
because all of our operations BEGIN 
with the arrival of the hauler —and 
of course, without milk a dairy cannot 
function. 
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What Does the Customer Think 
of the Home Milk Dispenser? =3am 





She shows interest, especial- 
ly if her family is a big user, 
according to college survey. 
But she’s also cautious— 
she’d rather rent than buy 
the machine until she’s sure 
she wants it. 


The milk dispenser was carried into the home and demonstrated to a large number of 

housewives individually. Here, the dispenser is demonstrated to Mrs. William Shane of 

Moscow, Idaho, by Jack Weber, assistant agricultural economist of the University of Idaho, 
who was in charge of the study. 








BOUT 10% of retail delivery 
A customers, represening about 

18% of retail route volume in 
the city of Moscow, Idaho, are actively 
interested in having a home milk dis- 
penser. These are customers taking 
four (or more quarts per delivery 
three-day-a-week-delivery) with those 
taking six quarts per delivery being 
most interested. 


By JACK WEBER 


The first two machines to be manufac- 
tured by Norris Dispensers, Inc., were 
tested for consumer acceptance by the 
University of Idaho. The home milk 
dispenser is similar in design and oper- 
ation to the commercial dispensers. 
The main differences are: (1) the home 
dispenser is smaller, holding two three- 
gallon cans instead of one, two or 


The survey revealed: 


Almost thought the 
home milk dispenser would in- 
crease the consumption of milk 
in the home because it kept milk 
so readily available and because 
the milk tasted better from the 
dispenser. However, as this was 


everyone 


just an opinion of consumers, 


. ° =Sts rj av | 
three five-gallon cans, (2) it has a plain — te e* will h ~ he - 
These facts were uncovered in a aiiie emus cuuder Guth. ccd ma : - — _jus ; a 
fev Cc f ° . ° . < actually 
survey conducted by the Department it is considerably less expensive than much of a factor it actually 
of Agricultural Economics of the Col- would be. 


lege of Agriculture of the University 
of Idaho. The home milk dispenser 
was carried into the homes of a rep- 
resentative sample of larger customers 
on retail routes; the dispenser was 
demonstrated and placed in different 
locations in each home to see where 
it could fit. Each housewife was ques- 
tioned on her reaction to it. 


The home milk dispenser is an inno- 
vation in retail route milk distribution. 
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the commercial dispenser (wholesale 
cost is $115, plus freight). The home 
dispenser, as the commercial one, has 
a_ self-contained refrigeration unit, 
stainless steel interior and the same 
lift-type dispensing valve that is now 
on most of the commercial machines. 
It keeps milk at a constant 35° (about 
10° to 15° lower than the normal 
home refrigerator) which increases the 
keeping-quality of the milk and makes 
it more palatable to more people. 


The dispenser could conceivably 
fit in about 57% of the homes, 
but it would not fit in 43% of 
them. To break this down, it 
would easily fit in 3% of the 
homes it fitted, with rearrange- 
ment of the kitchen, in another 
6%; with a special rack, the dis- 
penser woul fit easily in another 
25%; and, with a rack it would 
fit with rearrangement of the 
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This cab lets you 
TAKE IT EASY 
on tough jobs! 














Modern features in new Chevrolet truck 





Flite-Ride cabs make your work easier 
and safer than ever before .. . give you 





the pleasure and prestige of style that 
equals many passenger cars! 


Those numbers in the picture (right) point out 
features that make business almost a pleasure 
when you work behind the wheel of a modern 
Chevrolet Task-Force truck! Here are some of 
the reasons why hauling ina Chevy iseasy on you: 





@ Concealed Safety Steps—located inside the 
doors—stay clear of snow, mud, and ice, give 
you firmer, safer footing. @ Spacious leg room 
helps keep you comfortable all day long, brings 
you home fresher and more relaxed. @ Nu-Flex 
seat design means comfortable hauling! Jack- 
stringer springs give ideal body support; seat 
back adjusts easily. @ High-Level ventilation 
system keeps the cab interior clean, cool, 
comfortable. Intake is at the bottom of the 





forward viewing area to make driving safer, 
easier. @ Full-View rear window* adds to safe, 
convenient viewing as well as truck style. 


mber of 
hane of 
f Idaho, 


And you’ll find bright, stylish interior 
appointments that add to your sense of 


windshield—away from road heat and dust. 
© No-Glare instrument panel, with handsome 
two-tone finish, puts instruments and controls 
within easy sight and reach. @ Panoramic 
windshield provides a full 1000 square inches of 


pleasure on the job. If your work calls for long 
hours on the road, you’ll enjoy life more in a 
Flite-Ride cab! Check one over for yourself at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 
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They're the work champs of 
their class—with new V8's, 
automatic transmissions for 
every truck model! 


You get modern power-per- 
formance in these Chevy me- 
dium-duty models! Compact 
short-stroke V8’s do more 
work yet keep costs down. 
Hydra- Matic transmissiont 
gives you no-shift hauling, 
reduced maintenance. And 
there’s great Powermatict— 
the first automatic trans- 
mission designed specially for 
ceivably | big trucks! 
homes. 5 ie tOptional, extra cost, Series 3000-4000 
ie, ~— — models. tOptional, extra cost, Series 
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NEW CHEVROLET 
TASK:-FORCE TRUCKS 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 
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23%. The 


Norris people have a matching 


kitchen in another 
white enamel rack in production 
now to go with the dispenser. 

38. 71% of the people in whose 
homes the dispenser would fit 
were interested in having it. 

4. Customers who purchased 3 or 
more quarts of milk per day 
were the most interested in hav- 
ing it. 


Of those in whose homes the dis- 
penser would fit, and who were inter- 
ested in having one: 


1. The number (64%) 
would only be interested in buy- 
ing the dispenser for themselves 
if they could realize a savings 
sufficient to pay for the dispens- 
er in a year or two. They esti- 
mate that a savings of from 2c 
to 6c per quart would be necess- 
ary before they would want to 
invest their 22% 


greatest 


own money. 
weren't interested in purchasing 
the dispenser even though they 
were interested in having one. 

2. 98% said they would prefer to use 
the dispenser rather than have 
milk delivered in quart or half- 
gallon containers if the dairy 
would install the dispenser for 
them to use without charge. 24% 
said they would be willing to 
pay a slightly higher price for 
milk in this case, in order to 
have added convenience; 63% 
said they would be willing to 
pay the same price as they are 
now paying; 11% said they would 
expect a discount on the price 
of milk if they purchased it in 
dispenser cans. 


3. They split evenly when asked if 
they purchased a_ dispenser 
whether they would want to pay 
for it on time payments, the pay- 
ments being added to their 
monthly milk bill. About half of 
those who interested in 

time payments said they would 

be willing to pay $10 a month, 
which would pay for the dis- 
penser in a year; the other half 
favored a $5 monthly payment. 


were 


4. 78% favored a rental-purchase 
plan; the idea of using the ma- 
chine first, on a rental basis, 
before purchasing, appealed to 
most. 


The people who were most inter- 
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Barcelona 








International Samples Fair 


Roger J. Sharkey (center), export manager for Pure-Pak Div., of the Ex-Cell-O Corp., 

and member of the DISI team at Barcelona, explains the parts played by the 

homogenizer and the surface cooler in the recombining operation. The slogan panel 
on the wall, when translated, says, “Dairy Products are Energy Foods.” 








ested in having the dispenser mostly 
lived in single family residences which 
they owned. They had larger families, 
averaging five per family, with chil- 
under 14. They white 
collar or professional people with in- 


dren were 


comes of $300 per month or more. 


The factors mentioned most often 
in favor of the dispenser were that 
housewives liked the idea of freeing 
refrigerator space. They favored hav- 
ing milk available at all times, and 
they liked the idea that the bigger 
container would mean they were less 
likely to run out of milk. 

In the very few homes where the 
dispenser was left for a period of time 
almost everyone in these families com- 
mented on the superior tasting quality 
of the milk because it was kept so cold. 
Consumption noticeably increased in 
these instances, but not enough homes 
were included for a long enough peri- 
od of time to draw valid conclusions. 
Further tests along this line have been 
suggested to determine just how much 
the continual use of the home milk 
dispenser will increase consumption. 


In addition to the retail route cus- 


tomers included in this survey there 
are three other larger groups of con- 
sumers who very possibly might be 
interested in the home milk dispenser. 


The first is made up of people who 
now buy their milk at the store. Many 
of these, particularly in areas where 
there is a price differential in favor of 
the store, are large consumers who 
would be interested in the home milk 
dispenser. 

The made up of 
viduals who now take from two or 


second is indi- 
more dairies. These were not included 
in this survey as they didn’t take 
enough from any one dairy to be in- 
cluded in the sample. 

The third group consists of farmers. 
A very limited sampling of farm homes 
showed a high degree of interest, but 
time did not allow for a complete study 
in this area. 

The complete report on the home 
milk dispenser, “The New Home Milk 
Dispenser: Do Your Customers Want 
It?”, is available by writing to Jack 
Weber, Assistant Agricultural Econo- 
mist, University of Idaho, Moscow, 


Idaho. 
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Whether you package milk or juice... 


NEW SUNOCO POLYSEAL WAX GIVES CARTONS 
ADDED RESISTANCE TO LACTIC, CITRIC ACIDS 


Thoroughly field-tested by leading dairy- 
men on over 100 million cartons, Sunoco Poly- 
seal Wax keeps cartons firm. You and your 
customers will like the uniformity of coating 
and the satin-smooth finish. 


New Sunoco Polyseal Wax is highly resist- 
ant to lactic, citric acids. It is fast-setting and 
coats evenly, permitting greater protection 
of product on unrefrigerated retail deliveries. 
And, in addition, new Sunoco Polyseal Wax 
will coat more cartons than ordinary waxes. 


You can order new Sunoco Polyseal Wax 
in 50-lb cartons, 1,000-lb and 1,750-lb pallets, 
by tank car or tank truck. It is sold exclusively 
through Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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Cautious Fleet Operators Are 
Swinging to Tubeless Tires 


ORE THAN 100 fleet opera- 
tors gathered at the Summer 


Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers to discuss tube- 
less tires. It was a panel-type meeting 
with everyone present given an oppor- 
tunity to have his say. Despite the fact 
that everyone was short on experience 
because tubeless tires have been in 
service for a relatively short time, the 
conclusion was obvious. Tubeless tires 
are here to stay and they are good. 
Several operators indicated that the 
old-type tire would only be a memory 
in a very few years. 


It was indeed a compliment to tube- 
less tires to have such a firm conviction 
expressed since fleet men are not given 
to enthusiasms without experience 
data to support it. They do not con- 
sider one year sufficient for testing of 
this type. However, experience has 
been so favorable that they agreed 
without exception that tubeless tires 
are a definite improvement. 


Eleven different phases of tire per- 
formance were evaluated to reach the 
conclusion. The tubeless tire suffered 
in none of them although the discus- 
sion did show a need for somewhat 
different handling and for a training 
program. 

First and most important of course 
is the number of tire changes because 
of flats. A heavy steel hauler who has 
a severe operation reported that during 
a three and one-half month period 
with 1522 tube-type tires rolling, he 
changed 683 tires because of flats. 
This is approximately 45 per cent. 
Working alongside these tires were 
300 tubeless tires and during the same 
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period only 60 tire changes were 
made. This is about 20 per cent 
difference. 


An over-the-road operator with 4,040 
tires rolling for nine months has had a 
total of 161 road flats and 41 shop 
flats. For reasons other than flats 40 
tires were removed before recapping. 
Tread separation was responsible for 
five removals but these tires were re- 
capped and are still giving good serv- 
ice. Twenty tires had to come out of 
service because of shoulder separation. 
Four were leakers and six were cut 
in accidents. 

Method of repair is an important 
consideration and one on which there 
is not agreement. One major tire man- 
ufacturer insists that in the case of a 
puncture the tire should be removed 
and an inside patch applied. Others 
seemed to think the plug applied from 
the outside was sufficient. Two oper- 
ators had experience with the inside 





WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 


We have been publishing 
this feature TRUCK TALK for 
three years. Many readers have 
found it a most helpful and reli- 
able source of information. We 
suggest to fleet operators that 
there are opportunities here for 
good advice on all manner of 
problems connected with truck 
operation. Isn't there some phase 
of the business you’d like us to 
discuss? Just write to TRUCK 
TALK, American Milk Review, 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, 
N. Be 











patch and plug repair and had en- 
countered no particular problems. 


One said that of 150 inside patches 
only three had come loose. This is a 
simple air curing patch applied after 
buffing a space as large as the patch 
and applying cement and then the 
patch. Thirty-one plugs in service 
were known to be still intact. 


Some operators reported some trou- 
ble with plugs hardening and _ then 
dropping out but this was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Most seemed 
to think that holes up to % in. could 
be handled adequately with % in. plugs 
applied without dismounting the tire. 


Ease of changing, seemed to favor 
the tubeless tire. The only time given 
indicated that the tubeless tire could 
be repaired including the inside patch 
at about two-thirds of the time re- 
quired for a tube type tire. The reason 
for the saving is that about the same 
operation has to be performed on the 
carcass of the tube type tire and then 
the tube has to be repaired. 


To repair long cuts about 40 section 
repairs have been made in one fleet 
and all 40 were still running with no 
sign of failure. 


Rim slipping—There was no indi- 
cation that rim slipping was a problem. 
In route size trucks of course, there 
is no rim to slip. Tires are mounted 
on a drop center rim which is part of 
the wheel. 


Rim corrosion and bending—Since 
a positive seal between the tire and 
the rim is needed to hold air there is 
little chance of corrosion. In addition 
it is necessary to lubricate the rim and 
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Mr. Paul F. Irwin, Vice-President, 
Vandervoort’s Inc., leading Fort Worth 
dairy. “Our Ford F-500’s deliver 50,000 
quarts of milk a day. By cutting 2 hours 
from route time, our drivers get extra 
time to clean their trucks. And our 
F-600’s save us up to $3 a day each on 
our 100-mile milk routes.” 


” PHONE FAR7SSI 
900 §, MAIN 





Vandervoort’s fleet of Fords covers 1,500,000 miles a year. 


‘Ob FORZDS _They‘e the cream 


in our business!” 


says leading dairy official 


“Fords give us most economical 
operation in our area. Delivery 
costs—12c a mile against 15c for 
other dairies. Our Fords cover 
112,000 miles with no major 
overhaul... cut 2 hours off 

route time ... save $3 a day!” 
“‘We’ve been in the dairy business 
for 25 years,” says Mr. Irwin. ““We 
started buying Fords in 1948 
and now it’s Ford for us. We figure 
trucks as a long term investment. 
To pay off, they must give depend- 
able service. Our truck life is 
200,000 to 250,000 miles—and then 


we use ’em for spare parts. That’s 
how we cut truck down-time. Right 
from initial cost for big jobs, small 
jobs—all jobs—Ford Trucks cost 
less.”’ 

Let Ford cut your route costs 
too. The Ford F-500 handles bodies 
from 71% ft. to 13 ft. long. New 
GVW of 15,000 lbs. ; 4,000 Ib. front 
axle and 11,000 lb. single-speed 
rear axle, standard. 13,000 lb. two- 
speed rear axle available. Choice 
of 167-h.p. V-8 or 133-h.p. Six 
both modern Short Stroke power. 
New Parcel Delivery models also 
available—with new GVW ratings 
up to 17,000 lbs. See your Ford 
Dealer today. 


Big Fleet owners buy more FORD TRUCKS than any other make 
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This May Save a Life in 


Your Garage 


TIRE BURST KILLS MAN 


Troy, N. Y., June 27—Frank Brenenstuhl, 
66, a farmer of nearby Brunswick, was 
killed yesterday when a tire he was in- 
flating blew up. Parts of the steel rim struck 
him in the face and chest. 

From the New York World-Telegram & Sun, June 27, 1956. 


The steel cage shown at the right is used at 
Abbotts Dairies in Philadelphia whenever a tire, 
mounted on the rim but not attached to a truck, 
is to be inflated. The cage was developed by 
Abbotts’ Fleet Manager, James Owen. We printed 
the picture in our May issue but the tragic death 
of Frank Brenenstuhl, from precisely the kind of 
accident that cage is designed to prevent, prompts 
us to print it again. 

The cage that Mr. Owen designed is made 
of steel strips welded at the intersections. It has 
already saved mechanics from serious injury or death. 
Mr. Owen told us that he had seen a cage bent out as 





much as 18 inches by the terrific force of a rim 
blown off a tire. This device, which you can make 
in your own shop, is simple but effective. It should 


be a “must” for every truck fleet. Either that or 
don't let your men inflate tires on rims that are not 
mounted on the trucks. Men have been killed by 
rims before and men will be killed again. Don't 
let it be somebody in your garage. 








tire to install it and the lubricant 
would act as a corrosion retarder. It 
is important to use a vegetable oil or 
soap to lubricate this point. A mineral 
oil would cause rubber deterioration. 


There was some rim bending espe- 
cially in multi-stop operation. How- 
ever, the manufacturers indicated that 
this had been recognized and that 
stiffer rims were now being supplied. 
It was pointed out that some rubber 
adheres to the rim in some services 
and that it is a good idea to buff the 
rim when a tire is removed. 

Valve problems—At first there was 
some leakage at the valve but this 
was eliminated by installing a neo- 
prene seal around the valve. This is 
standard practice now and the prob- 
lem has disappeared. 

Both one and two piece valves are 
used and each has its advantages. The 
two piece valve makes it easier to 
change when the tire is mounted. On 
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the other hand the one-piece valve is 
not subject to damage from nesting or 
stacking. 

Recapping—It takes time, a lot of 
tires and a lot of miles to come to any 
conclusion on recapping. All indica- 
tions point to about the same experi- 
ence and cost with tubeless tire re- 
treading as with the tube type tire. 

Tread Wear—Here again it is going 
to take time to determine if there is 
any real difference. Experience to date 
is inclusive. Tread wear should go in 
favor of the tubeless tire because it 
runs cooler. 

Experience with new truck deliver- 
ies with tubeless tires—This is a sur- 
prise. Word did not get around to 
vehicle manufacturers that some new 
techniques in mounting tires were re- 
quired. The result was that some tires 
were ruined before they were put into 
service. 


Apparently the manufacturers neg- 
lected to lubricate the tires when 
mounting and this resulted in a poor 
seal. Tires were run around to dealers 
and body shops without sufficient 
pressure. In some cases it has been 








necessary to over-inflate tires and then 


let them back down to proper pressure 
to get a good seal and this was neg- 
lected. The tire manufacturers say that 
this has been corrected. 

Weight saving—There is a weight 
saving in all sizes. It ranges from 10 
lb. per tire to 40 lb. depending upon 
the size. Even if the weight saving 
cannot be converted to increased cargo 
weight, and it can’t on a route truck, 
it means less unsprung weight and 
this is all to the good for both the 
truck and the tire. 

Ride—There was no substantial data 
to indicate that the ride was affected 
one way or the other. There was 4 
scattering of driver reports that favor- 
ed the tubeless tire. 
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Perfect balance of product protection and eye-appeal!* 
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; Freshness assurance plus modern display packaging! 
Nex: > Waxed Paper prompts on-the-spot sales, brings butter 
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SOP. 72, pi back for more of Your Brand! 
Irers neg- Flavor protection. Seals in original dairy freshness, flavor, 
res when — 1 ; nutrition. Protects better against odor and rancidity to cut 
in a poor : NS \ Ay down returns and lost sales! 
to dealers ; S/ _ Weight protection. Stands guard against loss of vital moisture. 
go 3 
: Less overage needed to meet weight requirements means 
sufficient bigger net profits for you! 
has been _ Proved durability. Rugged wrap passes all shipping, in-store 
and then and consumer handling tests. Shoppers eye, buy butter in clean and 
r pressure wa —_ inviting Waxed Paper. Satisfied retailers promote your label! 
was neg: ; Billboards your brand. Superior printability steers prospects 
to their favorite brands. Every package is a bi//board in the store 
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s say that and in the home, sparking impulse sales and assuring 
repeat customers with its strong appetite appeal, 
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ing upon butter sell better, boosts met profits even higher! 
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ight and , delivers modern design packaging and product 
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Waxed Paper is more than 


affected oessenes, 00theine ideas, actual samples, complete 
e was a ee cost sheets—they're all yours for the asking! 
, brand, merchandises itself, sells itself. So for expert packaging help, 
at favor- Waxed Paper is an advertisement with genuine see your Waxed Paper salesman. 


appetite appeal. In fact, it’s an appetizement. Or write or telephone us direct. 
WAXED PAPER MERCHANDISING COUNCIL, INC., 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, Telephone: STate 2-8115 
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To Produce Safe, Delicious Milk You Must Star 


with a Good Raw Material. In this Article | 


a Practical Plant Superintendent Tells You— | 


How to Use Leucocyte Counts to 
Improve Quality of Your Milk Supply 





The health of ow 
people and _ the 
health of our indus- 
fralare try depends on good- 

tasting, 
e milk. Of 
basic elements, taste 
and nutrition, I am 
inclined to think that taste is the least 


appreciated by those of us who have 


nutritious 


these two 











the responsibility for producing, proc- 
essing, and distributing dairy products. 
How else can we explain the large 
proportion of 89 score butter? How 


MAUS 





By HERMAN A. BOLAND 


else can we explain the prevalence of 
off-flavored 


milk, of low-scoring ice cream? The 


poor cottage cheese, of 
“taste barrier” may be a greater handi- 
cap in our business than the “trade 
barrier.” 

Each time an infant takes its first 
sip of milk we get a new customer with 
a life time potential of 25,000 quarts 
of milk. Statistically this represents 
40 days work for a retail route sales- 
man and a full day’s operation for a 
fairly large processing plant. It is our 
responsibility to get this prospective 


ad 


> «OVERFED INJURED 





i | 
Rm BD 


These caricatures of distressed cows illustrate the type of animal and the type of herd 
management that produces the milk that makes soft drinks famous. The cow’s product 
will reflect her care. High leucocytes in milk can be controlled by good herd management. 
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customer of 25,000 quarts of future 
milk off to a good start. And it is at 
the start that flavor begins to play its 
important part. 


An infant or child knows little and 
cares less about the degree of sterility 
of a product but instinctively rejects 
any food or drink that is unpleasant. 
Consequently we must not only pro- 
vide our new customer with a safe 
milk but with a milk that is flavorful 
and delicious as well. A customer lost, 
because of flavor, in any area is a 
customer lost to the industry in all 
areas. 

Let me give a personal example. 
We have 
daughter. 


a three-months old grand- 


Already there are many 


products competing for a place in 
Christine’s pint-sized stomach. We are 
hoping that she may become one of the 
potential 25,000 quart customers. But 
she has indicated that she will do her 
own choosing when the time comes. 
What direction will her choice take 
if she suddenly gets a quart of milk 
that tastes rancid, bitter, salty, moldy, 
or oxidized? The answer probably is 
the same as the reason why the dairy 
industry does not keep all of the 8,000 
new customers given to us each day. 
We lose them not because the product 
lacks the 
cause it isn’t a good food, we lose them 
because like the 
Flavor begins with the cow. If it is 


nutritional values, not be- 


they don't taste. 
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Product promotion is based on the assumption that the product 
is good. These kids have been told that the product tastes good. 
They are all set for a real treat. If, because of a poor raw materi- 
al, they go through a bad taste experience, brother, you've had it. 
Promotional programs have been putting more and more emphasis 
on the taste pleasures of good dairy products. This type of stimu- 
lation is partly responsible for the rising level of quality conscious- 


ness among customers. It is elementary that the product must 


equal the brave words. 


true that the darkest place in the world 
is the inside of a cow we had better 
put the spotlight on this point where 
our raw material originates. 


The maximum capacity of cow to 
produce milk is predetermined at the 
time of her birth in about the same 
manner as her butterfat With 
proper feeding and handling we can 
expect to have her deliver her maxi- 
mum. If we try to go beyond this or 
do not handle her in a manner that 
permits her to give her daily supply in 
a normal way without stress, disease 
or pain we can expect a reflection in 
her product. A bruised or partially 
bruised apple does not have grade A 
marketability. It will spoil a lot of 
other good apples if not removed from 
the barrel. This may sound like a lot 
of apple sauce but that is exactly what 
is happening in the udders of some 
of our cows. 


test. 


The universally accepted definition 
of milk starts with, “a secretion from 
healthy mammary glands excluding 
normal milk before and after freshen- 
ing for a predetermined period.” Let 
us assume, as many informed people 
believe, that a normal, healthy udder 
will not contract mastitis. It will fol- 
low, then, that certain abnormal con- 
ditions must exist or be created to 
condition the udder for infection. 


When the term mastitis is used in 
this article it will be representative 
of all udder infections. In other words 
it will be the final stage of a once 
healthy udder. One of the goals I am 
shooting for is to get a better under- 
standing of the causes, effects and 
means of eliminating these abnormal 
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conditioning factors that may lead to 
disease. Any abnormality that causes 
stress or pain in a cow's udder will re- 
flect in the quality of her product. 
When this happens our ultimate ob- 
jective to produce a milk for vibrant 
health and complete enjoyment will 
then be blunted. 

Nature has given the animal king- 
dom, which includes cows and hu- 
mans, a fool-proof alarm system for 
detecting unusual stress, pain and 
disease incidence. It is known as the 
leucocyte behavior pattern in the 
body. Where would the surgeon be 
without the blood cell count for an 
appendectomy? It is the only positive 
means of locating troubled area in the 
body. We, as dairy processors, can 
use the cell or leucocyte count on raw 
milk to locate troubles that are the 
result of poor herd management. 


It is pretty generally agreed that 
abnormal numbers of leucocytes in a 
cow's milk is caused by an unusual 
stress or injury to the udder. They are 
stimulated by repeated or long con- 
tinued irritation of the tissue. Some say 
the irritants may be organic, such as 
the bacteria that causes infection, or 
mechanical 
operated 


such as an 
milking 


improperly 
machine. Other 
physical abuses such as cuts, bruises, 
chills are contributory. The result may 
be chronic in which the architecture 
of the udder remains the same. In 
other cases increased fibrous and _in- 
flammatory connective tissue is built 
up with a great loss in production. 


Leucocytes are the white corpuscles 
in the blood that have been secreted 
by certain glands in the body. When 
there is an injury or unusual stress, 





a stimulus is created to carry these 


cells to the troubled area. They are 
nature’s against 
They revert to pus cells when their 


defense infection. 
work is done. During the battle cer- 
tain constituents of milk are altered. 
The chlorides build up. The protein is 
lowered and a watery condition ap- 
pears. It is not very pleasant to de- 
scribe and less appetizing to consume. 


To be sure, the plant clarifies all 
the milk to remove the leucocytes, pus 
other extraneous 
material. This operation is an expe- 
dient for careless handling of milk or 
management of the herd. All 
this takes place after the milk has been 
altered. 


cells, blood and 


poor 


The leucocyte test can serve a dual 
purpose. It will keep the herdsman 
informed as the health of the udders 
and assure the plant of a pleasantly 
palatible, highly nutritious and uni- 
form product. 

The presence of leucocytes in milk 
has been reported in the literature for 
the past 50 to 60 years. There are five 
different types: 

1. Lymphocites 

2. Basophils 

3. Eosinophils 

4. Monocites 
5. Neutrophils 

I have not been able to find any- 
thing too significant about the function 
of each. Neutrophils in human diag- 
nosis are associated with pathogenic 
conditions. The others, no doubt, have 
special tasks to do. There is a possi- 
bility that up to date work is being 
done on the individual type due to 
the changing picture that has taken 
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place within the past few years which 
has resulted from the general use of 
milking machines and the unbelievable 
misuse of antibiotics. We have found 
in our plant, as a result of a very 
active program to get normal leucocyte 
counts in individual shipper’s milk, that 
the ony way to do it is to sell the 
herdsman on good husbandry methods. 
We backed this up with complete co- 
operation between the dairyman and 
the laboratory. We have found that 
follow-up work on high leucocytes 
will create a bond between fieldman 
and patron that assures each of a defi- 
nite accomplishments—better herd 
health for the producer and a better 
tasting product for the consumer. De- 
termination of the number of leuco- 
cytes in raw milk gives us a definite 
index as to its behavior when used in 
manufactured products. I know of no 
better way to evaluate the proper care 
and management of cows in milk pro- 
duction. It is ironical but true that a 
cow's product will reflect her care. 
Treat her kindly and her product will 
be pleasing. 


High leucocytes in milk can be 
controlled by good herd management. 
When the count of each cow is normal 
we will truly have “Milk for Health 
from Healthy Cows.” I can back this 
statement up 100% by records and 
statements of practicing veterinarians 
and those responsible for veterinary 
medicine. 


We in the dairy industry are finding 
out the hard way about some phases 
of Automation as applied to our dairy 
farms. Where it has been used suc- 
cessfully by other industries the fol- 
lowing factors have to be in perfect 
balance: 


1. Automatic machinery. 
2. Type of personnel. 
3. Quality of raw material. 


Automation on Farms 

Many of our dairy farms are going 
through a semblance of automation or 
perhaps a better word is “Volumation.” 
Surely more will follow. Dairy farm 
ownership is becoming more concen- 
trated. The actual owner of the herd in 
many cases is no longer the operator. 


I will not comment on the Auto- 
matic machinery such as milking par- 
lors, in place cleaning, and bulk hand- 
ling. This phase of mechanical hand- 
ling is getting thorough and capable 
consideration. I will, however, ques- 
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tion the attitude as well as the type 
of personnel that is operating this 
equipment, particularly as it applies 
to the cow. In some cases I feel that 
not enough is known about animal 
psychology and physiology. 


The raw material corner of this 
eternal and inevitable triangle is the 
cow's udder. If all cows had the same 
temperaments, muscle reflexes, capa- 
cities and were in the same stage of 
lactation I would say we had standard 
conditions. This not being the case 


Herman A. Boland, the author 
of this article, is plant superin- 
tendent at Galliker’s Dairy in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Deeply 
loyal to the dairy industry, he 
has fought vigorously those gro- 
tesque misrepresentations that 
have appeared in the public 
press as the publisher of Collier's 
can testify. He has not, however, 
let his loyalties blind him to 
faults that do exist. As a practi- 
cal plant manager he has been 
particularly concerned with the 
matter of securing a high quality 
raw material. 


With a zeal and an industry 
that is without parallel in our 
experience, he has attacked the 
problem of mastitis. We have 
seen a portion of the voluminous 
correspondence he has conduct- 
ed with veterinarians, health 
officials, and college investiga- 
tors. We have watched his care- 
ful, relentless search for an 
answer to the hazard of poor 
milk. We have been awed by 
his courageous and indomitable 
stand on the promiscuous use of 
antibiotics as a substitute for 
good herd management. We 
have, as you can gather, come to 
think of “Herm” Boland as a 
brave and capable man. We are 
proud to publish his article on 
the use of leucocyte counts as 
an instrument for the production 
of high-quality milk. 


makes it necessary for the buyer or 
the milk plant to have a gauge or index 
of what is going on, not alone in milk 
extraction, but general feeding, hous- 
ing and care of the cows between the 
fieldman’s periodical visits. For this a 
leucocyte evaluation program is in- 
valuable. 


I have tried to show that low leuco. 
cyte milk is good milk and high leuco. 
cyte milk is “distress milk” produced 
under abnormal stress or tension. What 
are some of these unusual stresses? 


1. A cow milked too long into her 
lactation period. A cow needs 
rest. A farmer does not lose any 
milk production by giving her at 
least 6 to 8 weeks rest period. 


2. Using milk too soon after a cow 
freshens or when there is swell- 
ing or inflammation in the udder, 

3. Some cows cannot handle as 


high a protein feed as others. 


4. Permitting cows to lie on cold 
ground during the spring. This 
causes caked udders. 


5. Mismanagement of the milking 


machine. 
A. Using excessive vacuum 
pressures. 


B. Allowing milker to remain 
on cow after the udder is 


voided. 

C. Rough inflations. 

D. Placing cows in herd that 
were formerly hand milk- 
ed or heifers. 

6. External cuts, bruises and chills. 
7. THE SECONDARY EFFECTS 
OF PROMISCUOUS AND IN- 


DISCRIMINATE USE OF 
ANTIBIOTICS. 


There are, no doubt, many other 
causes for high leucocyte milk. The 
secondary effect of antibiotics on many 
udders is cause for alarm. Veterinar- 
ians and others who have made a study 
or observed the trend in the treatment 
of mastitis cannot ignore this fact. The 
bacterial picture has completely 
changed. It is changing from quanti- 
tative to qualitative or the survival of 
the fittest. The once numerous long- 
chain Strep organisms have been elim- 
inated from these udders. The Staph 
and rare types are now showing up. 
Mycotic, a rare type of mastitis is get- 
ting more prevalent. This is a natural 
conclusion when the antibiotic does 
not fit the disease. (See Dangers of 
Antibiotics in Milk—American Milk 
Review, July, 1954.) The unitage of 
penicillin used for the treatment of one 
quarter of an udder has been increased 
as much as ten-fold in the past few 
years. This is substantiated by the vari- 
ous surveys made by the Federal Food 
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The use of excellent mechanical equipment on the farm has underscored the importance 
of the two great variables, the cow, and the man. A well-developed leucocyte evaluation 
program is invaluable as index to the performance of both. 


and Drug Administration. The maxi- 
mum unitage found in positive samples 
in earlier surveys was about 80 units 
per quart. The most recent last fall 
had a maximum of 450 units per quart. 
The cycle of new and more potent 
antibiotics has to be constantly en- 
larged to get temporary results. 

There are at present at least 20 
different antibiotics and drug combin- 
ations used in mastitis therapy. It is 
possible for any one of these to leave 
their residues in milk. The cycle of 
antibiotic discovery has to be constant- 
ly enlarged because of the emergence 
of bacteria that at one time were not 
known or associated with udder infec- 
tions. Cows that were treated for a 
previous infection with the “Antibiotic 
of the day” have tender udders and 
are causing the veterinarian concern. 
This type of infection is now hard to 
detect. The strip cup and Brom Thy- 


mol blue are of little value. Identifying 
the types of bacteria are costly. To get 
the latest and most potent cure pre- 
sents a problem. We have found that 
the leucocyte test spots these hard-to- 
detect infected animals. Good manage- 
ment under a direct 
supervision is the only answer. With- 
out discussing 


veterinarian’s 
individual cases, of 
which we have many, it is only fair 
to state from experience that an anti- 
biotic is rarely needed and when used 
profusely is the sign of 


a poor 
herdsman. 

Dr. Henry Welch, Director of the 
Antibiotic Division of the Federal 


Food and Drug Administration says 
that 75 tons of antibiotics are used 
annually for antibiotic therapy. When 
you consider that there are less than 
100 milligrams of actual antibiotic in 
each infusion the arithmetic gets fan- 
tastic. It figures to be about 5,000 treat- 


ments per pound. The cost to the 
dairyman is many million dollar 
When we consider that the results 
are only temporary you can see why 
the veterinarians have a very grave 
problem. 





I believe it is the antibiotic that does 
not show up in milk that may be of 
dangerous consequence. The offende 
is then a little harder to spot. 

It will take the combined thinking 
and cooperation of all dairies that have | 
an effective leucocyte program to for. 
mulate standards. This can supplement 
the portions of our bacterial programs / 
that are being outmoded and _ out. 
guessed. 

WITH GOOD HERD MANAGE. | 
MENT MASTITIS CAN BE PRE. 
VENTED. WITH PROPER VETER. 
INARY CARE IT CAN BE CON. } 
TROLLED. WITH _ SELECTIVE 
BREEDING AND THE DEVELOP. 
MENT OF HEALTHY UDDERS OF 
NORMAL LEUCOCYTE COUNT IT 
CAN BE ELIMINATED. 


ae} 


IT’S NON-FAT DRY MILK NOW 

President Eisenhower signed into 
law on July 2, 1956 a legal definition 
changing the product name NONFAT 
DRY MILK SOLIDS to NONFAT 
DRY MILK. 

NONFAT DRY MILK is pure milk 
which has had the fat and water con- | 
tent removed and which contains the 
nonfat nutrients in the same relative | 
proportions as in the fresh milk from 
which made. The word “solids” is 
generally confusing to the consumer 
and redundant. 


‘ 


The legislation was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative J. P. O'Hara (R) Minnesota 
and in the Senate by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D) Minnesota. 




















? 
INTERCEPTORS 
Prevent wax clogged drain lines with 
Wax in waste water from your carton impregnat- temperature . . . evacuate the solids .. . keep 
ing department eventually means trouble fromthe drain lines free and clear. Intercepted wax is } 
drainage system. Wax clogs pipe lines, creates easily removed. 
difficult waste problems, and eventually causes ; , P : 
eupensive sapuiea end dhutdowns. Experienced Josam engineers are available with- 
out obligation to discuss your waste problems, j 
Solve this problem easily and quickly by install- whether the problem is wax, grease, oil or other 
ing Josam Series JNW Interceptors. They inter- waste materials. Write for Manual “W—the SERIES JINW 
cept Wax from waste water, regardless of water authority on waste interception. Josam Wax Interceptor 
All welded steel construc- 
tion, Permakote finish. For 
JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY wesc: onthetoc: in. 
stallation. Available in sizes 
MICHIGAN CITY Dept. MR INDIANA from 21 to 140 gallon <o- 
pacity. ' 
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Each dairy plant has its own individual conveying problems, and the right answers to 

these problems make a substantial difference in operating profits. Convenient working 

heights, proper timing, coordinating the work of all departments to meet production 

schedules, making maximum use of available space — are just a few of the things that 

have to be carefully studied. Elimination of container damage, sanitation, keeping 

“down-time” to a minimum, and labor savings are other important considerations 
of the planned Mojonnier Automation Conveyor System. 


; 


When you turn the complete job over to Mojonnier you benefit four ways: 


1. by the experiences of thousands of the most efficient dairy conveyor 
systems ever installed, all custom planned for fast, smooth product flow 
and utmost savings in space, materials and labor. 


A few of the 
Mojonnier 
Automation 





2. by the fact that Mojonnier conveyor units were designed to 


Conveyor System 
Units — Chain, Belt, coordinate best with each other as a well-integrated 
Roller Conveyors — for system. 


3. by the finest in quality construction, built for years 


All Dairy Containers: 
of dependable service. 


e Standard Conveyors 

e Floor-Type Conveyors 
e Universal Case Stackers 
e Ascenders and Descenders 
e Telescopic Conveyors @ Shunts 
@ Case Washers @ Loading Devices 

@ Sanitary Power Units ¢ Counters 

® Conveyor Doors e Bridging Devices 

® Grouping Devices ¢ Accumulating Tables 


4. by the close cooperation of Mojonnier engineer- 

ing and installation specialists in following 

through on every detail of your conveyor 
requirements. 


Write today for full information. 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 


4601 WEST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Automation Conveyor Systems 


MODERN DAIRY PRODUCT FLOW 






SOU C, 
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The remarkable growth of the Federal Order System is shown 


markets have been added to the list. At the present time there 
by this map. Since its publication early this year, several new 


are 66 markets regulated by Federal Orders. 


The Sweeping Suspension of Marketing Machinery 
Viewed Against a Background of Widespread | 
Producer Unrest Raises the Question — 


Do Federal Orders Meet the | 





Needs of Today’s Industry ? 





WE | early weeks of July 
feature hearings were open- 
ed on a_ proposed 

. Federal Order 
Northern New 
Jersey. Involved 
were interested parties from Pennsy]l- 
vania, New York, and Southern New 
Jersey as well as the producers and 
distributors in the New 
The that 
these people presented demonstrates 
graphically the 











northern 


Jersey market. testimony 


increasing complex- 
ities of intermarket relationships. It 
suggests that the time has come to re- 
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During the latter 
part of June and the 


for 


By M. J. KLUGER, C. P. A. 


examine the basic concept as well as 
the body of administrative and regu- 
lator procedures that have grown up 
under the Federal Order system. 


Back in the early days of the first 
New Deal administration, the order of 
the day was chaos, confusion, fear, and 
depression. The milk industry, certain- 
ly from the standpoint of the farmer- 
producer at least, came in for more 
than its share of chaos, fear, and de- 
pression. Returns to farmers for milk 
had reached almost the vanishing point 
and were so that outbreaks of 
violence, milk dumping and farmer 
strikes occurred more than sporadi- 
cally. Something needed to be done 


low 


and something was. Milk was a pecul- 
iar commodity in that, due to its perish- 
able nature, it was impossible to store 
for any length of time and it was 
certainly less than convenient to trans- 
port it over long distances from one 
section of the country to the other. 
Milk too was, and to a large extent 
still is, a commodity which had a 
habit of being much too abundant in 
certain parts of the year and in much 
too short supply other parts of the year. 
It was felt then, and it was probably 
true, that in order to “insure a pure 
and wholesome supply of fresh milk” 
to the consuming public, milk pro- 
ducers needed some aid in maintain- 
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‘‘tt’’ is Cherry-Burrell’s patented Hook-N- 
Eye link. And your hands are the only 
tools you need to take apart this highly 
flexible “Hi-Flex” Conveyor Chain. 

New “Hi-Flex” LO-RAIL Case Conveyors 
have other outstanding features. For ex- 
ample, LO-RAIL bolts together so you can 
knock it down quickly, re-route it, or 
change parts to keep pace with your plant 
needs. 

LO-RAIL uses all types of turns; idler 
sprocket or take-up units; overhead, under- 
neath or side-type drive units. Other acces- 
sories available. 

If you have a case-handling problem, 
why not have a Cherry-Burrell Engineer 
survey your operations? No obligation. 
Just mail the coupon. 
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CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 5429 

Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph St. 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

(C0 Send me “Lo-Rail” Conveyor Bulletin G-492. 

(0 I have a case-handling problem—send engineer. 
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ing prices which would yield them a 
fair return for milk produced. 


The way this artificial maintenance 
of returns to producers was accom- 
plished was by the device we know 
of as the Federal Market Order. The 
basis of the Federal Market Order is 
a scale of prices for raw milk pur- 
chased from producers for the various 
classes of use into which the milk is 
moved. Notice that last requirement: 
“classes of use into which milk is 
moved,” because it will become very 
important later on in this discussion. 
And note right at the outset: market 
orders are designed to aid and protect 
only local segments of a complex na- 





pointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to administer the terms and pro- 
visions of Federal Market Orders and 
he is given what amounts almost to 
dictatorial powers, about which more 














About the Author 

Jim Kluger has spent most of 
his business life 
dustry. A of the ac- 
counting firm of Kapleau and 
Kluger, he was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Market Admin- 
istrator’s office in both New York 
and Philadelphia. In this issue of 
the American Milk Review, he 
begins a series of articles that 


in the milk in- 
member 








under my name in the American Milk 
Review some years back entitled “Why 
Mess It Up?” in which I attempted to 
defend the position that the admin. 
istrators should be left free to admin. 
ister locally their markets instead of 
centralizing the whole program under 
some super administrator in Washing. 
ton. Since that time Federal Market 
Orders have been mushrooming over 
the country. We are rapidly reaching 
a situation wherein the milk industry 
is finding itself regulated at numerous 
places by different administrators 
working under different sets of rules 
in different markets. For example, Fed- 


eral Order 27 which regulates the 





















: : New York City market has a great — 
tenet a Note also oe ied will examine the philosophical impact on northern New Jersey mar- 
ae hs eo aa ey " od ig concepts 8 well as the political kets which, at the present time, are 
an 088 _— ag la oe ) ae application of the Federal Order not regulated by any order. Phila- 
pees wr poe: Mae cea ie dan program. delphia is under Federal Order 61. 
maintain prices higher than the normal = 7 aad PG hee a 
This market exercises an extensive in- 
market would bear. WES i ; 
later. For a long time it appeared that —_ fluence on southern New Jersey which, 

In common with all other forms of | the powers granted a market admin- like northern New Jersey, has no Fed- 
regulation, once it had been decided istrator to administer his local market — eral Order. Wilmington, Delaware, is 
upon, it became necessary to find the — in the way he saw fit under the over- _ regulated by Federal Order 110. Here 
means. In the field of federal market all provisions of his local order were — we have three different markets draw- 
orders, the designated agency is the quite necessary. I might refer at this ing milk from overlapping milksheds, 
local market adminstrator. He is ap- point to an article which appeared competing with each other, yet three 
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Sani-Matic RECIRCULATION | | 

NEW: 
: ' } 
‘| 

) 
2 =. = a 

better milk filtering j 

PUSH-PULL 

ieee RECIRCULATION 

of America’s Replaces brush for fast, 

Leading Test thorough cleaning of fittings 

Laboratories and pipe placed in any part 

of tank. Readily fits into any washing program. 

Samples on — Sanitary and efficient design to obtain maxi- 

Reauest mum wash solution action. j 
See Your Supplier or Write Direct for Information 
REEVE & MITCHELL Ly 4A Ly a 
GF WASHING AND STERILIZING impusTey } 
211-221 No. 13th Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN ' 
Phones: Rittenhouse 6-6327, 6-6328 
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markets that are controlled under three 
different sets of regulations. 

As a matter of fact, it is logical to 
ask, “Why market administrators in 
the first place?” There is no require- 
ment that market orders be adminis- 
tered by market administrators. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, should he 
wish, could appoint committees to ad- 
minister his milk market orders. It 
seems to me as it must to many others, 
if we must admit Federal Market 
Orders to be the best device to con- 
trol the industry, that their purely 
local characteristics are somewhat out- 
moded in these days of improved trans- 
portation and refrigeration. The prob- 
lem is hardly a purely local problem 
any more for New York City, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
etc., etc. As regulated markets multi- 
ply, regulations of one tend to impinge 
more and more upon the others; and 
in the interests of fair and impartial 
regulation certainly a few committees 
in strategic parts of the country should 
be able to do a much better job of 
administration than an ever increasing 
multiplicity of market adminstrators. 


The question of universal markets 
presents itself here too. The various 
individually regulated markets are 
touching each other on so many points 
that it would seem the time now to 
re-explore the whole program to at- 
tempt to find some more equitable 
method of regulating the industry. A 
serious question arises as to whether 
in this day and age regulation is neces- 
sary in the first place. Unfortunately, 
Federal Market Orders as presently 
constituted have a 20-year history be- 
hind them. Precedent is a great thing 
and we know, too, how very difficult 
it is to uproot any entrenched system 
even if only because it has become 
entrenched. 

Conditions Changed 

There is no depression today and 
there hasn’t been for many, many 
years. The purchasing power of the 
farmer is no longer at the low point 
of the early thirties. Transportation 
of fresh milk across great distances is 
no longer regarded as the problem it 
once was. There still is a surplus prob- 
lem in the milk industry, but not in all 
markets. 

The regional nature of the Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
and New York markets is the type 
of an area in which a committee could 
function effectively. Ohio, with eight 
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Federal Orders, is another example. 
Indeed, there has been some talk of 
eventually combining some of the pres- 
ent individual orders in Ohio into one 
order which would regulate several 
markets. 

If the surplus problem is a reason 
for maintaining some sort of minimum 
price regulation, then how can we ig- 
nore that maintaining high prices by 
artificial means usually results in more 
surplus? We have on the one hand 
the spectacle of the federal govern- 
ment establishing, by fiat, the price 
which must be paid for a large portion 
of the bottling-quality milk produced 
in the country, and on the other hand 
many self-appointed spokesmen for the 
public talking about high milk prices. 
Every milk dealer knows that the pos- 
session of a dealer’s or distributor’s 
license is not the gateway to wealth 
that those self-appointed spokesmen 


completely disregarded when the Seg. 
retary or someone designated by him 
feels, or perhaps is made to feel, that 
producer milk prices should be jp. 
creased. A convenient means of ae. 
complishing that increase is simply to 
suspend some index in a formula price 
which is not moving in what the 
powers that be think is the right dj. 
rection. An example of that occurred 
on May | of this year, usually the 
month of highest production, when 
Secretary Benson suspended certain 
provisions of Federal Orders in some 
45 markets. As a result, Class I prices, 
which were scheduled to drop because 
of maximum supply, remained the 
same. The milk dealer, however, has 
no formula which he can suspend in 
order to pass on that increase to the 
consumer in the form of a higher re- 
sale price. He must pass the increase 
on, however, and when he does you 


Calculated Amounts of States’ 1954 Milk Production Apparently Sold by Farmers for Eventual Use 
as Fluid Milk and Cream 
(in billions of pounds) 


Over 3 Billion 


2-3 . 
1-2 , 
4-1 


UOeOe 


Less than § * 








0.8. Total 


Calculated) 48 Billion 
0.6. Total 46 ° 


USDA) 


This map shows production by states in pounds of milk. The regional nature of milk sheds 
and the overlapping relationships of individual markets indicate the incompatibility of 
milk distribution and arbitrary political boundaries. 


would have the consuming public be- 
lieve. The cost of milk is the greatest 
single expense of any fluid milk dealer. 
Dealers in controlled markets are not 
permitted to bargain for their supply 
of milk but must pay an arbitrary mini- 
mum price based, it often seems, on 
pressures from producers’ organiza- 
tions or possibly upon political expedi- 
ency. I say this advisedly, even while 
recognizing that most federal market 
orders contain very definite provisions 
for establishing prices. Those very 
definite provisions may be, and are, 


can rest assured that the newspapers 
in righteous indignation will editorial- 
ize about it. 


The process of initiating Federal 
Market Orders and amending them is 
a fairly complex process surrounded 
by rules and safeguards and opportu- 
nities for interested parties to make 
known their views. This appears all 
to the good and the way it should be, 
and would be very fine if that’s all 
there were to it. But, and it’s a big 


(Please Turn to Page 109) 
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| use Penola 
Dairy Wax 
Tervan 2735° to 


Patent Pending 


PRODUCE MORE MILK CARTONS AT LESS WAX COST! 


ilk sheds Get this premium grade dairy wax for maxi- STRONG CARTONS with bottoms that resist leakage from drop- 
bility of ping and rough handling, sides that fight bulge. 
SMOOTH FINISH with inside-outside protection against wax flak- 





—— — 


mum economy and best results with your 


wspapers } waxed milk cartons. Users report savings up ing, blistering and cracking. 
editorial- to 18% on wax consumption for quart car- BETTER APPEARANCE with water white color, velvety “plastic- 


like” finish, uniform inside-outside coating. 

EXCELLENT SLAB STORAGE with new freedom from hot weather 
storage problems. 

sures more waxed cartons per pound of wax, WIDE AVAILABILITY in bulk, by 

top mileage under all conditions, and fewer tank car or truck; in slabs, loose 

on pallets or in 55 lb. cartons, 

by truck or railway car. 


pears all . ; P 
hould be, § For all the advantages of this premium grade dairy wax, e n ola 


tons, as high as 30% for half gallon con- 

Federal # tainers. They find Penola Tervan 2735 as- 
x them is 
rrounded 


opportu- | , 
to make machine stoppages. You also get: 


that’s all just write or call our offices listed below. 
isa PENOLA OIL COMPANY jew york - vetror - cnicaco 
09) 
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Milk Distributors Must Develop 
Own Markets Says MIF President 


S THE LARGEST single ele- 
A ment of the dairy products 

processing and distribution in- 
dustry, fluid milkmen have the pri- 
mary responsibility to develop mar- 
kets and see to it that Americans have 
and use the proper amount of fluid 
milk in their diets, according to C. 
Raymond Brock, president of the Milk 
Industry Foundation. Speaking be- 
fore the New England Milk Deal- 
ers Association at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 


Mr. Brock declared that when he 
became president of MIF, he pledged 
himself and the industry to five major 
objectives: 

1. Greater of fluid 


milk. 


consumption 


bo 


Lower “real” prices to consumers. 
8. More cash 
farmers. 


4. Reduced 


income for dairy 


government expendi- 





Cross Section of “King Zeero” Model 
E-610 Ice Builder showing Efficiency 
Louvres. (Water circuit through unit 
is indicated by arrows.) 
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tures of taxpayers’ money for the 
purchase and storage of surplus 
milk products. 


5. A more stable economy for the 
dairy industry, contributing to a 
sounder national economy. 

While some strides have been made 
toward the accomplishment of these 
objectives, Mr. Brock is of the opinion 
that the industry itself retards its 
march to these goals because of poor 
communications. 


“More and more we need to know 
and understand our own organizations 
first in all of their phases and _ pro- 
grams—and at all levels. It is not a 
“delegated responsibility” for you or 
for me in leadership of this industry; 
it is a continuing “way of business 
life,” Mr. Brock asserted. He laid 
special emphasis on the need to keep 
the lines of communication open be- 
tween farmers and the industry; and 
between consumers and industry. 


Now, more than in recent years 


understanding between farmers and 


the industry is needed in view of the 


“cost-price” 


squeeze in 


which the 


producer finds himself. 


e 
The consumer must be told ow (QNS} 


stantly and frequently of the food | 
value in milk and of the low price at 
which it is available. 


In connection with the pricing of 


the product, president 


Brock | said, 


“This is an area where our own en- 
ployees first and our suppliers, (the 


farmers) second, know too little and 
as a result our consumers can only 
be expected to be improperly in. 
formed, if not confused.” 


In addition to pricing policies and 
methods, the dealers should pay atten- 
tion to changes in packaging, changes 
in methods of distribution and produet 
types and development. 


Before much of this information can 
be passed on to the various publics 
concerned, it has to be gathered, col- 
lated and assessed. This can only be 
done accurately if each dealer knows 
what he is looking for in his own 


business. 





The “KING ZEERO” Builds Inches 


of Ice on the coils in “off time” 
using only a small compressor 


load. 


suming agitators. 


full details. 


The “King Zeero” insures an abundant supply of 32°-34 
ice water at all times at low cost for your peak refrigerating 


It cools more product at less dutlay for operation and main- 
tenance than any other refrigeration system. 


Equally efficient for both flash and holdover cooling. 


The patented flow of water through the Ice Builder provides 
continuous delivery of ice water without using current con- 





“King Zeero” units are available in h 
200 sizes, vertical or cabinet type, in ; 
capacities ranging from 500 to 36,000 
Ibs. of ice. Write for bulletins giving 
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4300-14 W. MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
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cent years, 


amen “| guess these Stainless Steel 


which the 


vii co(flispenser cans will never wear out!” 7 \-~ 


f the food 
OW price at 


SAYS HARRY B. PARKS, OWNER 
pricing of FARMER’S DELIGHT DAIRY, LEECHBURG, PA. 


Brock | said. 
ir Own em- 
pliers, (the 
0 little and 
S$ can only 
roperly in. 





During World War II, Mr. Parks 
installed a Stainless Steel pasteur- 
izer, and he has been sold on Stain- 
less ever since. When he built a new 
plant seven years ago, he installed 
Stainless Steel vats, holding tanks, 
culture cabinets, pasteurizers and 
filler bowls. | 


Recently, he began converting to 


v0licies and 
1 pay atten- 
ng, changes 
ind product 


rmation can 
ous publics 
thered, col- 


‘an only be’ J Stainless Steel dispenser cans, and 
»« > | 
—— i here’s what he has to say about 
ied them: “Our old cans used to last only 


three years, and we had to spend 
about five dollars re-tinning them 
every eight or ten months. They were 
hard to keep clean and were often 
damaged by rough treatment. Stain- | 
less Steel cans eliminate every single 
one of these problems, and as far as 
I can tell, they’ll never wear out.” 

For Mr. Parks, the use of Stain- 
less cans has resulted in higher 
standards of sanitation. On a state 








“34 hospital contract, for example, he 

ating delivered milk (in Stainless Steel 

dispenser cans) with a bacteria 

wali count of 2800—the lowest in the his- 

tory of the hospital. 

Why not consider Stainless Steel 

cans for your operation? And to be 

’ sure of service-tested quality, specify 
vides USS Stainless Steel. 

con- 








Milkman Wayne Stear loads a Stainless Steel disp with Stainless cans. Customers like the 
good-looking cans. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND - COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA, + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 





SHEETS - 
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' 
While the serious objective of selling more milk is not forgotten, " 
d 
in this campaign at the height of the surplus season, the job is : 
0 
made easier and more lighthearted with the utilization of that = 


typically American phenomenon, the beauty contest. 


“Queens” Add Charm, Grace to 
_ June Dairy Month Promotions 








NE OF THE MORE pleasant | 
O aspects of June Dairy Month | 
is the selection of ane | 
princesses, milk-maids, and _ other 


noblewomen fair of form and face, } 
usually from a dairy family. News- 





Miss Jean Oestreich is the Washington 

Dairy Princess of 1956. She was crowned 

at a Seattle Chamber of C rce lunch- 

eon and has been active ever since pro- 

moting dairy foods on radio, television 

interviews and appearances at luncheons 
and club meetings. 





paper editors are only human; photo- 
graphs of these lissome lasses often 
find themselves in an enviable posi- 
tion in the publication. Of course, this 





is accompanied by valuable publicity 


Colorado’s choice as 1956 Dairy Princess 

is Margaret Fay Homes, animal hus- 

bandry major at Colorado A & M Col- 

lege. She will represent Colorado in the 

American Dairy Princess competition in 
Chicago in October. 


about the dairy industry, June Dairy 
Month and so forth. 


While, for most of the girls, it isa | 
gay lark and a happy experience, the 
rewards for at least one will be all 
that and more. She is the one who 


will be chosen American Dairy Prin- 
cess in Chicago by ADA next October. 
She garners 1,000 dollars in scholar- 


— 





ships and other assorted prizes plus 

the opportunity to travel widely here 
Susan Gail Coskery’s coronation as 
Pennsylvania’s first “Milkmaid Queen” 
was witnessed by more than 300 people. 
The promotion was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania June Dairy Month Com- 
mittee, the Pennsylvania Association of 
Milk Dealers, the Pennsylvania Chain 
Store Council and the Pennsylvania 

Grocers’ Association. 


and abroad as the ambassador of the 
dairy industry. 

In an industry noted for its con- 
troversies, there is satisfying unanimity 
of opinion on the validity and the need 





for female royalty to advance the 


oe American Milk Review ! 








American Dairy Princess travels far and wide, 
does a job for the industry in June and every 


other month of the year. 




















& 


pigs: 


& 








In Washington, D. C., Ruth Marie Petersen, current American 

Dairy Princess, presented memento honoring Louis Pasteur to 

French minister plenipotentiary. He acknowledged the tribute in 
a very French way and who can blame him? 





H Miss Petersen stopped to 
' stroke a Jersey cow that 
happened to be outside 
an NBC studio where 
she had just finished be- 
ing interviewed by Phil 
Alampi (right) before he 
became New Jersey Sec- 
| retary of Agriculture. 
The princess’ duties as 
















\E pleasant 
airy Month 


f queens, ambassador have taken 
aah aa her throughout the coun- 
and other try and abroad. 

and face, 5 

ily. News- 


1an; photo- 
asses often 
iable_posi- 
course, this 
e publicity 
lune Dairy 





irls, it is a 
rience, the 
vill be all 
» one who , In Japan, Nipponese dairy princesses helped Miss 
Jairy Prin- S Petersen at the dairy industry exhibit in the Ameri- 


can Pavilion at the Osaka International Trade Fair. 


‘t October. 
in scholar- 
rizes plus 
idely here 
dor of the 


r its con- 
Being a princess is not all play and no work. But the work, 
as shown here, is pleasant. Miss Petersen is handing out sam- 
——* 4 ; Me ples of cheese to Japanese visitors at the American Pavilion 
— é : ; at the Osaka International Trade Fair. 


unanimity 
1 the need 
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The Promotion Is a Prime Example of Cooperation of 


Producers, Suppliers, Dealers. 


cause of milk, cheese, sour cream, ice 
cream, and powdered milk to say 
nothing of other milk products. 


They make a real contribution to 
June Dairy Month festivities, along 
with recipe contests, luncheons. tab- 
leaux, demonstrations, parades and ev- 
ery other publicity device imaginable. 
Out in Indiana, for example, secret 


agents skulk around in restaurants. 





can be made. 


131 Baltimore Pike 





What’s In Your Bottle?- 


Now you can have the Bottle Scope Inspector, which has 
been successfully used by thousands of dairies and bottlers since 
1933, with the new plastic rectangular magnifying lens. 

The new lens is 18” long and will handle any size bottles 
up to and including half-gallons. 


Will fit any conveyor at any point inspection is desired, 
before the filler. Requires but 24” of space. Prompt shipment 


Price only $215.00 complete, f.o.b. your City. If stainless 
steel light source is desired add $30.00. Deduct 5% cash dis- 
count if payment is sent with order. 


BOTTLE SCOPE MFG. COMPANY 


Even Outsiders Get the Spirit! 


Every time a waitress suggests milk 
with his meal to one of these agents, 
she receives a silver dollar. This, in 
addition to her regular tip! 


The value that all segments of the 
industry place on June Dairy Month 
is easily determined by the increas- 
ing time, effort and money lavished 
on it in all parts of the country from 
year to year. 








Lansdowne, Penna. 








In Texas producers and dealers jg 
the Houston, Corpus Christi, Say 
Antonio, Austin-Waco, Fort Worth 
and Dallas markets chipped jg 
enough money to hire a professional 
firm which did a bang-up promotiog 
job in radio, television and news 
papers. 


The June Dairy Month effort of 
the Greater New York Program of the 
National Dairy Council is typical of 
the intensive job being done in other 
parts of the country. E. J. Rowell, 
executive director, reports that more 
than 40 radio and television programs 
have told New Yorkers about milk and 
milk products. There were innumer- 
able food and feature stories built 
around June Dairy Month in the daily, 
weekly, trade, religious and foreign 
language press. 

He said, “The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture gave excel- 
. .. Many of the 
hotels and restaurants called atten- 


lent cooperation 


tion to Dairy Month on their menus 
and listed special dairy dishes. Chain 
stores and supermarkets such as 
A & P, Safeway, Grand Union and 
others devised special displays. More 
than 5,000 pieces of Dairy Month 
material was used by food stores and 
restaurants.” 

In the 
Month 


munities, 


19th year of June Dairy 
celebrations, far more com- 
and producers 
are taking part than in the first in 
1938. It is sponsored by 13 national 
milk and milk products organizations 


companies 


Governors, mayors, envoys from 
foreign countries, the Post Office De- 
partment, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, school districts and other politi- 
cal subdivisions are all being enlisted 
in the June Dairy Month promotion 
activities. 


that June 
Dairy Month promotions have stirred 


There is no question 
an awareness of milk’s nutritional, eco- 
nomical and taste values among fami- 
lies from the Connecticut River to the 
Columbia River and from Lake Louise 
to the Rio Grande. 


New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
California, Ohio, Michigan, New Mex- 
ico—the list of states and places with- 
in the states engaging in June Dairy 
Month proceedings grows larger all 
the time and the promotions, them- 


selves, more imaginative. 
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Sure—We Wash ‘Em All! 
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Wash your jugs and bottles the easy Girton way! Regard- 
less of your production, there is a fast, economical Girton 
Washer to fit your operation and reduce your costs! 



































GIRTON PRESSURE WASHERS 


With Capacities from 240 Jugs 
to 3600 Half-pints per hour 


Available in either straight or compartment models. The 
same washer will handle gallon, half-gallon, quart, pint, 
half-pint and third-pint bottles and their cases in a single 
operation. Also cottage cheese jars and nursing bottles. 


[ 2 QO 





























GIRTON JUG WASHER 
Model 50 SAJ 
Available in 3 widths with capacities ranging from 12 to ig 
40 jugs per minute. This machine will wash standard 
round and square gallon and half gallon jugs. Also rec- = 
tangular half gallon jugs. 
Also models for all size bottles. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
e 


IRTON Maxe PCIUZALG (oursnr 


WT = ba 
e MILLVILLE. PA 
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ERIE 
CRATE 


Every dairyman knows it’s 
natural for milk crates to get 
rough usage. It can’t be helped. 
That’s why milk crates that 
are easy to handle and give 
long, dependable service are 
most in demand. Superior de- 
sign and outstanding construc- 
tion features have made Erie 
Crates favorites in the industry 
for over 30 years. 


ERIE MODEL E 


for square glass milk bottles 


fmemoerly 
NATIONAL] 
DAIRY 
Kael aie 


ERIE 
MODEL E-PC 


for paper milk containers 









WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
on Crates for All Sizes and Shapes 
of Paper and Glass Containers 
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Court Rules Florida Must Return to 
Milk Control Prices 


By CHARLES SUTER 


HE Florida Supreme Court ruled 

invalid the one-year suspension of 

milk price controls in the State 
and upheld constitutionality of laws 
authorizing the Milk Commission to 
fix prices. 

The court ordered the Commission 
to restore the controls which were in 
effect when the moratorium was 
ordered last September “until such 
price been revised or 
amended by valid order of the Com- 
mission.” 


orders have 


In an opinion by Justice Terrell, the 
court said the Commission suspended 
price controls without giving notice, 
without receiving evidence and with- 
out any public hearing as required by 
law. The opinion reversed a decision 
of the Leon County Circuit Court 
which had ruled the Commission’s ac- 
tion was legal. 

At Jacksonville, L. K. Nicholas, Jr., 
Commission administrator, declined 
comment on the effect of the decision. 
The Commission’s Jim 
Knight, Miami, attended a July 9 
meeting to discuss the Supreme Court 
orders with members. 


attorney, 


The Commission withdrew jurisdic- 
tion in the Dade-Broward-Monroe 
county area several weeks ago on peti- 
tion of a majority of the producers. 
The milk 


requested. 


board can’t return unless 


Prices Have Dropped 

Since the moratorium, milk prices 
have dropped one cent in the Miami 
area, two the Palm Beach 
area and one cent on half-gallon con- 
the Hillsborough-Pinellas 
area. Milk prices range from 25 cents 
a quart for pasteurized in the Pinellas 
area to 27 cents in Duval. Homogen- 
ized is a penny higher. 


cents in 


tainers in 


The moratorium, intended to help 
the whether 
milk price controls are needed in Flor- 
ida, was attacked in court by a group 
of milk producers and_ distributors. 
“Their suggestions that notice of the 


Commission determine 


meeting of September 19, 
heralded the and 
through other media, but the record 
discloses nothing that the Commission 
had in mind, suspending all price en- 
forcement that any advance 
publicity was given of any such pur- 
poses, that no investigation was made 
for such a purpose, and no public hear- 
ing was held on that point,” the court 
declared. 


1955, was 
through 


press 


orders, 


Justice Terrell’s opinion was con- 
curred in by all the other justices ex- 
cept Justice Campbell Thornall who 
did not participate in the case. 


In the second opinion, also written 
by Justice Terrell, the court held, in 
a_ six-to-one that the laws 
under which the Milk Commission is 
authorized, to set milk prices are con- 
stitutional. 


decision, 


The ruling, to which Justice Elwyn 
Thomas was the sole dissenter, upheld 
a decision of the Dade County Cir- 
cuit Judge. Justice Thomas wrote no 
opinion. The case arose from a peti- 
tion by the Milk Commission that Otis 
W. Shiver, Miami grocery man, be 
restrained from selling milk at a retail 
price below that fixed by the Com- 
mission. 


In this answer to the suit, Shiver 
attacked the constitutionality of the 
Commission’s price-fixing power. The 
Dade Circuit upheld the constitution- 
ality of the price-fixing law and order- 
ed Shiver not to sell milk at less than 
the prescribed prices. 


“In order to correct abuses arising 
from the destructive and unfair ma- 
nipulation of prices which are found to 
spring from a selfish disregard of the 
public interest in the manner of con- 
ducting the dairy business, it is neces- 
sary to resort to the legislative remed) 
of regulating prices to save both pro 
ducers and consumers from such ma- 
nipulation of prices because such prac- 
tices amount to evils which menace 
the health, safety and welfare of the 
people,” 


the court said. 
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PUSH BUTTON SPRAY DRYING.... 





EXCLUSIVE WITH BLAW-KNOX 





SPRAY DRYER 
CONTROLS 








1 EVAPORATOR 
y 


| . CONTROLS 
a 








PHOTO SHOWS CONTROL PANEL 
OF GAS FIRED BLAW-KNOX SPRAY DRYER 





Every Blaw-Knox spray dryer is now equipped with a deluxe instrument 
panel. Just one of the many EXTRA features furnished for your oper- 
ating convenience with the installation of a Blaw-Knox spray dryer and 
evaporator. A deluxe electrical center similar to these shown can be tail- 
ored to your requirements. Controls for an evaporator, spray dryer, or a 
multiple installation — all in one centrally located panel. Every phase of 
the drying operation — blowers, heater, conveyors, pumps and sifters — 
the evaporator liquid level regulators and pumps — controlled with push 
button convenience. 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST BULLETINS 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
B L AW- K N O X C O e MORA, MINNESOTA 
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A union (A) tries the velvet glove ap- 
proach with non-union employer (B), 
asks him to sign union contract, which 
(B) declines to do. The union (A) then 
approaches (C) an employer hiring union 
help. (C) is a big customer of (B). 
(A) tells (C), “Stop buying from (B) or 
you'll have labor trouble here!” (C) can- 
not stand this kind of pressure. He does 
not want to hurt his business. He stops 
buying from (B). (B) is injured economi- 
cally. To get back (C’s) business and to 
keep from losing more, he signs union 
contract. This is a simplified version of 
how a secondary boycott works. 


Only the Dealer Who Knows the 
Protect Himself Against 


“We regret to in- 
form you that, effec- 
tive this date and 
until further notice, 
this organization will 
e no longer purchase 
milk and other dairy 
products from you. 
The manager in each of our stores has 
been so informed.” This was the sub- 
stance of a letter received by a milk 
company from a big-volume customer 
—a chain grocery—in a bustling, mid- 
dle-sized city a short time ago. It hurt. 








The chain grocery was impelled to 
cut off the dairy’s business because the 
unionized clerks in its stores refused 
to handle the products of the non- 
union milk company. 


The clerks were acting in sympathy 
with another union trying to organize 
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the dairy. The chain grocery sent the 
letter because it did not want a work 
stoppage in its stores over a labor dis- 
pute that it considered to be none of 
its concern. 


This is a classic example of an unfair 
labor practice known as the secondary 
boycott. What it amounts to is this: 
a union brings pressure upon one 
employer in order to make a second 
employer sign a union contract. This 
violates the secondary boycott clause 


of the Taft-Hartley Law. 


The law, officially known as _ the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, says, “It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization or its 
or to induce or 
encourage the employees of any em- 


agents to engage in, 


ployer to engage in, a strike or a con- 
certed refusal in the course of their 


By HERBERT SAAL 


employment to use, manufacture, proc- 
ess, transport, or otherwise handle or 
work on any goods, articles, materials 
or commodities or to perform any serv- 
ices, where an object thereof is: (A) 
forcing or requiring any employer or 
self-employed person to join any labor 
or employer organization or any em- 
ployer or other person to cease selling, 
using, handling, transporting or other- 
wise dealing in the products of any 
other producer, processor or manufac- 
turer, or to cease doing business with 
any other person.” 


If the secondary boycott is so clearly 
illegal, one would think that there 
would never be such a violation; but 
the fact is that the secondary boy- 
cott does occur. It is impossible to 
determine how often it does occur and 
how often it goes unnoticed. Frequent- 
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Review 


ly the employer, because he is unaware 
of the law, does not know whether 
what is happening to him is a second- 
ary boycott. Some actions that have 
all the earmarks of a secondary boycott 
are not that at all. 


The important point is the existence 
of coercion. If an employer voluntarily 
discontinues taking goods or services 
of another employer, who happens to 
be engaged in a dispute with a union, 
there is no violation, no boycott. If 
and it is a big “If’—coercion can be 
proved, then a secondary boycott has 
been applied. 


This is curiously a gray area. Organ- 
ized labor has more or less given up 
the power play in favor of the finesse. 
It is aware that where there is no 
coercion, there is no secondary boycott. 
Unions also know that the NLRB ad- 
ministers the law impartially. Conse- 
quently, the union tries to persuade 
employers to stop buying from other 
employers “voluntarily.” This is no 
violation. 

It would be an unfair labor practice 
for the union to induce the employees 


to help the employer come to a “vol- 


Law Can 


chasers of Crowley’s milk to stop buy- 
ing from the company. This persuasion 
was made effective by veiled hints of 
strikes and slowdowns. The firms in- 
volved, however, said that their action 
was done of their own free will, that 
they had done it voluntarily. The 
Crowley people contended that there 
had been coercion. Evidence presented 
at the hearing substantiated the Crow- 
ley contention. 


The upshot was that the NLBB trial 
examiner recommended that the union 
had been guilty of an unfair labor 
practice, the secondary boycott, and 
that it be enjoined from continuing the 
“persuasion.” 


The case illustrates one of the first 
laws of human nature—selt-preserva- 
ition. Unwilling to jeopardize their own 
labor relations and unwilling to face 
the hazards of refusing to go along 
with the unions, the employers ac- 
quiesced “voluntarily” to union de- 
mands that they cease buying from 
non-union firms. 


An NLRB man with whom we dis- 
cussed the commented, “In 


most cases it’s not the union who’s the 


matter 


the Secondary Boycott 


@ WHAT IT IS 
@ HOW TO RECOGNIZE IT 
@ WHAT TO DO 


untary” decision by not handling the 
goods of another employer. 


difficult to prove. A 
decision by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the Crowley Milk Com- 
pany Case demonstrates this difficulty. 
The Crowley Milk Company is pri- 
marily a milk handler in upstate New 
York. It has a retail and wholesale 
business in the Binghamton-Johnstown- 
Endicott area. 


Coercion is 


It also sells to other large processors. 
According to a complaint filed with 
NLRB, the union persuaded some pur- 
villain. It’s the so-called ‘third-party,’ 
the fellow who feels it’s not his fight 
so why should he get involved? He is 
the one who knuckles under at the 
merest suggestion of trouble from the 
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union and rushes to take his business 
away from a company that has been 
serving him faithfully for years. This 
starts a chain reaction. The primary 
employer’s customers, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, put the squeeze on him. 
It reaches a point where he either 
signs a union contract or goes out of 
business for lack of customers. 


“In this way the union uses one em- 
ployer to promote its aims with an- 
other employer.” 
union 
attempting to organize a cheese maker 
in Cache Valley, Utah, brought pres- 
sure to bear on the New York whole- 
saler handling the cheese. The NLRB 
called this an unfair labor practice. 


Distance means nothing. A 


Most companies’ reactions to a sec- 


ondary boycott is one of shock, be- 
wilderment and uncertainty. All of 
this comes from a lack of organized 
communication about the subject of 
labor among dealers. More fundamen- 
tally, the condition arises from a lack 
of knowledge of the law by the em- 
ployer. 


Despite the growing power of organ- 
ized labor, some non-union firms ex- 
hibit a peculiar unwillingness to pre- 
pare for the day they may have to 
negotiate with a union. Essential steps 
such as retaining a lawyer well versed 
in labor law or a competent labor con- 
sultant are put off until the crisis is 
upon the employer. 


An NLRB official comments, “Em- 
ployers are too close-mouthed about 
these things in their association meet- 
ings and elsewhere. They ought to 
exercise their right of free speech and 
discuss these problems of mutual in- 
terest and concern. They would be 
better prepared for these situations 
when they arise instead of running 
around like a chicken with its head 
cut off, screaming for help.” 


What do you do if you feel a sec- 
ondary boycott is being pulled on you? 


First you bring your complaint be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board. Look for the Board in the tele- 
phone directory of the largest city near 
you. The Board then has the power to 
serve a complaint against the union or 
person, stating the charges and con- 
taining a notice of hearing before the 
Board or its agent or representative 
“at a place therein fixed, not less than 
five days after the serving of said 
complaint.” 

The alleged unfair labor practice 
must have taken place within the last 
previous six months. The proceeding 
is conducted in accordance with the 
rules of evidence applicable in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States. This 
is one of the major reasons why it 
is so necessary to obtain evidence of 
“inducement” of employees. 

Such evidence can be an affidavit 
from an employee or an interview with 
an employee in the presence of a third 
party in which the employee says he 
is acting on union instructions in not 
handling goods. Notices on bulletin 
boards from unions instructing employ- 
ees not to handle certain goods are 
prime evidence. 


Testimony at NLRB hearings is re- 
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filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board, at 
its discretion, may then take further 
testimony or hear arguments. If the 
bulk of evidence points to a violation, 


corded and 


the Board states its findings and issues 
a cease and desist order. 

This order may further require that 
reports be made from time to time 
showing the extent to which the order 
has been obeyed. 

Enforcement of the Board’s decision 
and appeals for temporary relief may 
be made by petition to any circuit 
court of the United States or, if the 
circuit court is on in 


vacation, any 


district court. 


Any person aggrieved by a fina! 
order of the Board may get a review 
of the Board’s order in any circuit 


court of appeals where the unfair labor 
practice is alleged to have taken place 
or where such person resides or trans- 
acts business. 

Next to the raw material expense 
labor is the second highest cost of 
doing business for a milk company. 
It is inconceivable that a businessman 
should not know everything there is 
to know about a law that in large part 
governs the fluctuations of the price he 
has to pay for labor, his SECOND 
LARGEST COST! 

Especially should the businessman 
remember that under the law ONLY 
THE EMPLOYEES HAVE THE 
POWER OF DECISION on the mat- 
ter of whether or not they shall have 
a union to represent them as bargain- 
ing agent and which union it shall be. 





Resale Price Fixing Restored in 


New Jersey 


HE BAFFLING complexities of 

resale pricing were never more 

clearly demonstrated than they 
are in the announcement from New 
Jersey's Director of the Office of Milk 
Industry Floyd R. Hoffman. On July 
1, fixed prices on 
milk, cream, and milk products, dis- 
continued in February 1955, were re- 
stored. Although the restoration was 
made on an “emergency and tempo- 
rary basis,” the fact remains that re- 
sale price fixing was restored. 


minimum resale 


The restoration was ordered accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoffman to “prevent unjust, 
destructive and demoralizing practices 
which tend to cause a demoralization 
of the agricultural interests in this 
State and interference with the main- 
tenance of a fresh, pure and whole- 





some supply of milk to the consumers 
in New Jersey.” 

The decision was based on evidence 
collected by OMI and on testimony 
presented at hearings before Director 
Hoffman on May 21 and June 4. 

Announced today, the decision is 
based on evidence collected by OMI 
and on testimony presented at hear- 
ings before Director Hoffman on May 
21 and June 4. 
that 
existed Hoffman ruled, “Specific mini- 


Pointing out an emergency 
mum prices shall be fixed only on an 
emergency and temporary basis until 
one of several or all conditions have 
been met and have satisfied the direc- 
tor to take any further necessary action. 
These were: (1) pending legislation to 
increase license fees be passed so that 


the necessary man power may be ob. 
tained by the Office of Milk Industry 
in order to enforce effectively the pro- 
visions of this order and (2) that with. 
in four months another hearing be held 
upon notice to all interested parties 
to derive sufficient evidence from the 
industry showing the necessity for an 
of problems 
relative to quantity discounts and prob. 


extension price fixing, 
lems in the industry respecting the 
distribution of milk in half-gallon and 
larger containers.” 

Hoffman continued with a warning 
that “should persons affected by this 
order not cooperate with the directo 
in the enforcement of this order, price 
fixing will be withdrawn.” 

In all cases the price to consumers 
for milk delivered to the home was 
slightly higher than for milk purchased 
at stores. 

In areas I (Mercer, Burlington, Cam- 
den, Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland 
and the inland areas of Atlantic and 
Cape May counties) and V (Hunter- 
don, Warren, Sussex and inland Mon- 
mouth and Ocean counties) the prices 
for standard or regular milk of not 
more than four per cent butterfat are 
24.5 cents per quart at the home and 
23.5 cents per quart in stores. 

In marketing area II (the coastal 
of Atlantic and Cape May 
counties) the prices for standard milk 
of not more than four per cent butterfat 
are 26.5 cents per quart when deliver- 


section 


ed to the home and one cent less when 
bought at the store. 

The prices in marketing areas III 
(coastal of Monmouth and 
Ocean counties) and IV (Middlesex, 
Somerset, Union, Essex, Morris, Pas- 


sections 


saic, Bergen and Hudson counties) are 
25.5 cents per quart at home; 24 cents 


in store. 










every 


No. 358 PB ‘“BULKER’’ WHITE NYLON 


Most popular widely used farm bulk tank 
brush yet designed. Special “hi-flare’’ end 
tuft design provides complete circle of 
working bristles. Handle included with 
choice of length, 


No. 356 PB larger size, same as above, 
for 800 to 1,000 gallon tanks, 36’ handles 
or longer. 


No. 45 





habit-buyer of 


These 


short-life 
matched 


old time 


year brushes can’t be 





for 





and 
tion 
wr 


“HERCULES” WHITE NYLON CLEAN-UP 


brushes, 
powerful 
ordinary 
destructible 
plastic 
tufts that 
and won't split, 


blocks heavily 


to water 
Sparta 
contour 
that 
tes oft 


Actually Cheaper-SPARTA Saves You Money 


No Brushes At Any Price Can Match These Power-Packed “Huskies” 


If you're a 


big dollars 


change to Sparta now and save 
cleaning action toughness, and extra- 
long service Only Sparta can give you in- 
satin finish ‘‘Exclusive’’ white semi-hard 


‘‘deep-an hored”’ 
non-marking 


filled with thick 


will never pull out Blocks are 


chip, or crack completely impervious 
and cleaning chemicals Note the special 
‘‘flare’’ of stiff crimped white nylon bristles 
handle for power-action . a combina- 
saves hours of cleaning time and quickly 
the cost of the brush 


Learn The Facts And You‘ll Want SPARTA 


SPARTA BRUSH CO., INC. 


SPARTA, WISCONSIN 
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Equipment that pays 
for itself 





Dairy plant operators all over the country are 
finding that L-P receiving room equipment 
pays for itself ina surprisingly short period of 
time. This is accomplished by the many cost- 
cutting and profit-making features that have 
been engineered into the 1956 line. 


CONSERVATION 
CAN WASHER 
pays for itself 

— cuts steam in 
half — saves water 
and labor too. 





MILK SAVER 

pays for itself 
many times over 
by preventing 
a 
wholesome milk 
—alleviates waste 
disposal problem. 


VACUUM SAMPLER 
minimizes sam- 
pling errors. 


BLENDERIZING 
WEIGH CAN 
stops butterfat 
losses by assur-. 
ing representa- 
tive butterfat 
sampling. 


Without obligation an L-P engineer will explain savings which may be possible in your plant. 


Write today for more complete information! 








@ Conveyors 

@ Can Washers 

®@ Case Washers 

®@ Weigh Cans 

®@ Receiving Tanks 

@ Vacuum Samplers 

® Mikro-San—The Super 
Can Washer Detergent 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON COMPANY 
2459 W. 48th St., Chicago 32, Ill. yx 152 W. 42nd St., New York 18, New York 


DIRECT FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
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an 
important 
advancement 


SERVOIR 


DRAULIC LINES 





“a 


in constant speed 


truck refrigeration 


Kone-Feex COW)... 


(Patents Pending) 


Here is a real achievement in truck refrigera- 
tion. Here is a simple, compact, light weight, 
low-cost system of truck refrigeration that de- 
livers constant refrigeration at varied engine 
speeds. It delivers continuous refrigeration on 
the route. 


Because of the simplicity of the new drive unit, 
the revolutionary Ram-jet condenser and the de- 
sign of the whole system, the Kold-Trux 
CROWN Series costs less to buy, less to install, 
less to operate, less to maintain and gives more 
refrigeration, more pay load and more profits. 
It’s pounds lighter, too! 


For more details on this important advancement 
in constant speed truck refrigeration, write to- 
day. Find out now how it can help you. 


DIVISION 


ae 





Tranter Manufacturing, inc., 
492 E. Hazel St., Lansing 4, Michigan 
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Market Analysis; Sho 
Value of Inv 


NYBODY LOOKING to make a dollar in the stock 

market could do himself good by picking up shares 

in the dairy industry, practically any company that’s 
listed. That’s a strong hint coming from the “Value Line 
Investment Survey” published by Arnold Bernhard and 
Company. 


This report concurs with an earlier one in the Ameri- 
can Milk Review by Standard & Poor, headed, “Milk 
Companies’ Stock Seen as Good Investment Buys.” 

“Value Line Investment Survey's” optimism seems 
based on promising long range prospects of continued 
population growth and inexorable demand for food prod- 
ucts that will inevitably result. Another encouraging factor 
is the diversification of the dairy companies into allied 
food fields and into entirely unrelated lines, so long as 
they make a profit. Diversification is attempted to get away 
from low profit margin in fluid milk. 


One Company’s Stock Underpriced 
Foremost, while showing a most spectacular rise in 
the past few years, is still far underpriced, according to 
the report, even though of all companies on the board, it 
has the highest percentage of fluid milk sales. 


With increased population constantly forcing rise in 
demand, the milk companies have a built-in safety valve 
in the event of a general decline in stock prices. The think- 
ing is, “People have to eat!” Companies with other lines 
giving higher profit might be more attractive to the po- 
tential investor. 

There are ways open for the milk company to expand 
its business: through vending machines, development of 


fresh-tasting concentrate, and the adoption of more efficient 
marketing methods. 


It says that the attempt to increase per capita con- 
sumption is something that must be handled on a national 
basis. This is being done by the industry—with govern- 
ment help. National advertising campaigns have consid- 
erable influence on consumption. School milk programs 
are also effective. It is interesting to note in this respect 
that present consumption of milk is below nutritional 
standards. Advertising, pointing out this fact, might bring 
a larger portion of the increasing consumer income to the 
milk distributor. 


There are some clouds on the horizon, but nothing 
to get excited about, the report indicates. They are the 
imminence of higher raw milk prices, legal action in fed- 
eral and state courts against some distributors and the 
linking of heart disease to milk fats by medical authorities 
and others. 
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alysis; Shows Long-Term 
ie of Investment in Dairy Stock 


Higher raw milk prices will affect sales at the retail 


he stoc . . : 
— level. It will not cause a decline, but it will noticeably 
» share aaa - 
i res slow the rate of increased sales. A possibility is that 


Li marginal fluid milk purchasers will switch to less expensive 
ue Line 


concentrates, thus benefiting companies specializing in dry 
ird anc 


milk and other concentrates, such as Carnation and Pet. 


In the legal arena Foremost and Beatrice are tangling 


Ameri- 7 
“Milk with the federal government. Foremost has won a few 

preliminary victories over Uncle Sam. The impression 
seems to be that Foremost will be in as good a competitive 

. seems position when all shouting dies down as it is now. 

ntinued a ; y ; 

The report has this to say about the financial reper- 

d prod- 


7 cussions of substantiation of the connection between milk 
y tactor 


» allied 


long as 


consumption and heart disease, if, indeed, the connection 
ever is substantiated: “The effects of obesity and fat con- 
sumption on heart disease have long been an object of 


iii speculation and investigation. One authority recently re- 
ported that studies of the Scandinavian diet tend to con- 
firm the fact that it is the fat content of the diet and not 

rise in ) the calorie content that is the causal factor in coronary 

ling to disease. He pointed out that during World War II the fat 
yard. it | content of the average Scandinavian diet was cut in half 
while calorie intake remained the same. In that period the 
ne death rate from heart disease showed a sudden and sig- 
wie os nificant drop. 
valve 

think. 3 Heart Disease Link May Hurt 

r lines “Dr. Irvine H. Page, president of the American Heart 

he po- Association, stated unequivocally ...that”...“the Ameri- 
can people should drink less milk.” Apparently he is also 

‘xpand of the opinion that milk consumption is directly related 

ent of to heart disease and should be curtailed. He urged the 

Rcient | milk industry to continue investigations of the matter and 
to find an additive to make milk innocuous. 

. con On the other hand, Dr. Frederick J. Stare of Harvard 

ttional (and others) claim that the incidence of heart disease is 

pvern- due to hydrogenated or saturated fats, the type found in 
onsid- “kitchen” fats and not in dairy products. 

grams’ The report recommends that the dairies finance their 

espect own research into the subject. 

tional The report concludes that the reasonable prices of 

bring dairy stocks contrast dramatically with the current over- 

to the priced condition of the market as a whole. They have been 
overlooked by the investor because of their lack of “glam- 
thing 7 our,” so frequently associated with industrial stocks. 

e the “YET THESE ISSUES, RELATIVELY INDEPEND- 

1 fed- ENT OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE, WILL LIKELY BE 

1 the AMONG THE MOST RESISTANT TO THE GENERAL 

rities DECLINE IN THE STOCK MARKET WHICH THIS 
SERVICE BELIEVES LIES JUST AHEAD .. .” 
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revolutionary 
advancements 
noin-raux IV/LAJURIA..... 


(PATENT PENDUFG) 


Light weight — only 410 pounds 
* Fast pull down 

Fast recovery after door openings 
Automatic frost prevention 

Simple operation 

New efficient Turbo-Jet Blower 
Simple and efficient power train 
New Ram-Jet Condenser 

Ease of installation 

Temperature maintained efficiently 


New Dependability 


No driver attention 








The Kold-Trux Mark Series is a new continuous 
refrigeration system that is revolutionary in design 
and revolutionary in performance. 


Here is a real achievement in mobile refrigeration 
bringing you all of these basic advancements. 


The net result of this advanced refrigeration design 
is a continuous truck refrigeration system that 
weighs only 410 pounds. 


It is highly efficient and completely dependable 
. write for more information whe. 
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40” HIGH 30’ WIDE 38” LONG 
HOLDS 160 QUARTS (PURE-PAK) 


The Bally dairy case that gets you 
display space in retail stores 


Takes less space than your desk, but what a powerhouse 
for sales! Junior gets you in stores where space is sacred 
...and gets you the best display location on the floor. 
It can be used as an island display... it fits anywhere 
... Place it near checkout counter or at end of aisle. It 
sells milk all day long. 


LOW IN PRICE... . because it’s mass produced by qual- 
ity controlled modern manufacturing methods in one of 
the world’s most complete refrigerator factories. 


Case and Cooler 
Bally, Pennsylvania 


Company 


Dept. A-86 


Bally Case and Cooler Company, Bally, Pennsylvania 


PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON DAIRY BOY JUNIOR 


Name 








Company 





Street 
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COMING EVENTS 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers’ Institute—18th An- 
ual Forum will be held September 10 to 12 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Philadelphia Dairy Mixers’ Outing—Annual meeting will 
be held October 2 at the Manutacturers’ Country Club, 
Oreland, Pennsylvania. 

International Assn. I. C. Mfgrs.—Annual Convention will 
be held October 29 to 31 in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

DISA Dairy Exposition— Biennial Meeting will be 
October 29 to November 2 in Convention Hall, 
City, New Jersey. 

The Milk Industry Foundation—Annual Convention will be 
held October 31 to November 2 in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

PAMD Board of Directors—Quarterly Meeting will be held 


November 14 at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 





held 
\tlantic 


Buttermakers’ Competition—at Iowa State Fair, 
from August 24 to September 2. 
Iowa Milk Dealers and Ice Cream Mfgrs. Assn.— Annual 


Convention will be held October 10 to 12 at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Ames lowa 


Fourth International Dairy Show—will be held October 6 
to 13 in the International Ampitheatre, Chicago, Illinois. 
District Junior Dairy Show—will be held August 29 in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Annual Fall State Jersey Sale 
Statesville, North Carolina. 
District Junior Dairy Show 
Springs, North Carolina. 
American Public Health Association —S4th Annual Meeting 


will be held November 12 to 16 in the Convention Hall, 
\tlantic City, New Jersey. 


will be held August 30 in 


will be held August 31, laurel 


International Sanitation Maintenance Show and Confer- 
ence—will be held October 14 to 16 in the New York 
Coliseum. 


Wisconsin Creameries Association— Annual Convention will 
be September 18 at Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians— 
43rd Annual Meeting will be held September 5 to 7 
at the Hotel Olympic, Seattle, Washington. 


The Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Milk Distribu- 
tors—Annual Conference will be held October 10 to 11 
at the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 

Dairy Industries Supply Association—20th Dairy Industries 
Exposition will be held October 29 to November 3 in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

State Holstein Institutional Fall Sale—will be 
tember 6 at Raleigh, North Carolina. 


held Sep- 
District Junior Dairy Show 
North Carolina; August 31, Laurel Springs, North 
Carolina; September 7, Statesville, North Carolina; 
September 12, Raleigh, North Carolina; September 13, 


August 29 at Greensboro, 


New Bern, North Carolina; September 14, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; October 23, Carthage, North 
Carolina. 

DISA Dairy Exposition—Biennial Meeting will be held 
October 28 to November 3 at Convention Hall, Atlan- 


tic City, New Jersey. 


International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
Annual Convention, October 29 to 31 will be held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





SHORT COURSES 


Texas Technological College—&th Annual Dairy Industry 
Short Course, Lubbock, Texas. 

North Carolina Dairy Products Association Accountants 
and Plant Superintendents Clinic—will be held Septem- 
ber 24 at the Alamance Hotel, Burlington, North 
Carolina. 
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By W. S. ROSENBERGER and V. H. NIELSEN 


Choosing the Most Profitable 
Outlet for Buttermilk 


QUESTION:—Our creamery man- 
ufactures approximately 1.5 million 
pounds of butter annually. At pres- 
ent we are disposing of the butter- 
milk from this production by sell- 
ing it to farmers at three cents per 
gallon f.o.b. creamery. We have 
been contemplating the installation 
of a roller drier and the man- 
ufacture of dry buttermilk be- 
cause of the difficulty of moving the 
liquid buttermilk during certain 
periods when farmers are not feed- 
ing many hogs. Also our producers 
seem to be more and more inclined 
to use dry feed in place of the liquid 
buttermilk. 


In deciding on this new operation 
we also must take into account the 
possibility of selling the buttermilk 
to « nearby manufacturer of semi- 
solid and dry buttermilk. 


Could you advise regarding the 
comparable profitability of these 
outlets? 


ANSWER:~—In order to choose the 
most remunerative of the three possi- 
ble outlets for buttermilk you have 
mentioned we must first establish ap- 
proximately what it will cost you to 
manufacture dry buttermilk under your 
conditions. 


Kolmer' examined the cost of mak- 
ing dry buttermilk by the roller proc- 
ess in seven Iowa creameries ranging 
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in volume from about 0.5 to 1.5 mil- 
lion pounds of butter annually. 


He the 
these plants in 
hypothetical plants drying buttermilk 


data obtained from 


an analysis of four 


used 


in a volume range corresponding to 
that of the observed plants. In these 
hypothetical plants most of the input 


taxes. The cost figures are based on 
the assumption that 1.67 pounds of 
buttermilk (8.7 per cent total solids) 
result from each pound of butter made. 


We must next determine the price 
you may be able to obtain in the mar- 
ket for the dry buttermilk. This will 
vary depending on its quality as well 
as on supply and demand. For pur- 
poses of comparison, let us assume that 
you can sell it at 10.5 cents per pound 
delivered. Let us also assume that you 
can get 45 cents per 100 pounds of 
liquid buttermilk picked up at your 


creamery for manufacture of semi-solid 


Costs of manufacturing buttermilk powder in 
four hypothetical plants. (Cents per pound) 


Plant I 


Annual butter pro- 


duction (Pounds) ................550,000 


ED saath cereeinaesiastiaeieiabtoasiscenn .78 
BEI siticiinisinsincnesmnoicnmsansin 32 
IN iciseiaceceansrnenicitalinnnenn 53 
Rs sieatsatdsciaissidiceesabsintraonarne 3.01 
MOE, gocccesasinsstemismniorsone 1.89 
STEEL iiditinscrcniinvnecinienteins .23 
NID, sissiscsnccancssetisnsnsicanes .30 
MY Ceanisnicinricperninlabieeients .29 
Total cost per pound............ 7.43 


factors such as building size, equip- 
ment capacity, fuel, power and work 
organization were standardized so that 
the differences in cost per pound of 
powder became a function of the vol- 
ume manufactured. A 
Kolmer’s analysis is shown in Table 
1. It is apparent that substantial re- 
ductions in operating cost are realized 
at the higher volumes. This is particu- 
larly true for such items as _ labor, 
equipment, building, insurance and 


summary of 


Plant II Plant III Plant IV 

850,000 1,250,000 1,430,000 
71 bs 73 
21 21 21 
53 53 53 
1.82 1.64 1.43 
1.34 88 83 
2) 15 13 
24 16 15 
23 16 15 
5.19 4.55 4.03 


or dry buttermilk in a central plant. 
Finally you must consider your outlet 
to producers at three cents per gallon 
or approximately 35 cents per 100 
pounds. Either of these possible reve- 
nues should be added to the cost of 
manufacturing dry buttermilk. They 
correspond roughly to 5.2 cents and 
4.0 cents per pound of dry buttermilk. 


The relationship between all of these 


(Please Turn to Page 111) 
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BUYER’S GUIDE 


To Products Advertised In This Issue 











Advertising, Promotion Services and Materials 


American Dairy Association 
G. P. Gundlach and Co. 
Kraft Foods Company 


Agitators, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand 


Babcock Testers 
The Garver Manufacturing Co. 


Bottle Handles and Carriers 
Campbell Box & Tag Company 


Bottle Inspectors 
Bottle Scope 


Brushes 


Braun Brush Company 
E-Mac Dairy Brush Co., Inc. 
Sparta Brush Co., Inc. 


Bulk Farm Tanks 


Solar Permanent Company 


Butter Printing and Packaging Machinery 


C. Doering & Son, Inc. 
Lynch Corporation 


Cabinets and Coolers 
Bally Case and Cooler Company 
Quirk Mfg. Co. 
Schaefer, Inc. 


Cans, Milk 
Penn-Michigan Mfg. Corp. 


Cases for Bottles and Containers 
C. E. Erickson Co., Inc. 
Erie Crate & Mfg. Co. 
United Steel and Wire Company 
John Wood Company 


Chocolate 
Bowey’s, Inc. 
Chocolate Products 
The Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 
Robert A. Johnston Company 
Kraft Foods Company 
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45 
90 
105 


100 


125 


116 


72 


121 
114 
78 


39 


92 
65 


82 
111 
113 


106 


59 
74 
107 
19 


12 
118 
119 
105 


Cleaning and Sanitizing Materials 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
(Solvay Process Division) 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Olin Mathieson Chemicals 


Cold Storage 


Central Cold Storage Co. 
International Cold Storage 


Cultures and Coagulators 


Dairy Laboratories 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 

Albert Verley & Company 
(Verley Products Division) 


Doorstep Cabinets 


P. A. Radocy & Sons 
Muckle Manufacturing Company 


Dry Milk and Dry Milk Machinery 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Overton Machinery Co. 


Fan Blowers 
Niagara Blower Company 


Fillers 
Automatic Packaging Co. 


Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Company 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 


Filters 
Reeve & Mitchell 


Fittings 
Alloy Products Corp. 
G & H Products Corp. 
The Haynes Manufacturing Co. 
Stainless Equipment Co. 
Strahman Valves, Inc. 
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Flavor Control Equipment 


Creamery Package Company 
APV 


Gaskets and Seals 


Sharples Corp. 
The Haynes Manufacturing Co. 
E-Mac Dairy Brush Co. 


Glass Bottles 


Liberty Glass Company 
Owens-Illinois 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. 


Handles for Bottles and Containers 
Campbell Box & Tag Co. 
Ness-line Products Corp. 


Hose Stations 
Strahman Valves, Inc. 


Interceptors 
Josam Manufacturing Co. 


Level Control Instruments 
Lumenite Electronic Company 


Lubrication 
The Haynes Manufacturing Co. 


Materials Handling 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
The Haynes Manufacturing Co. 


Orange Juice 
Golden Gift 


Packaging 
The Creamery Packaging Mfg. Company 


Paper Containers 
Dairypak Incorporated 


Ex-Cell-O Corporation (Pure-Pak Division) 


Pasteurizers 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chester-Jensen Co. 
Division) 

Kusel Dairy Equipment Co. 


Incorporated 


Purgers 
Armstrong Machine Works 


Refrigeration Equipment 
Kent Industries, Inc. 
King Company of Owatonna 
The King Zeero Company 
Niagara Blower Company 
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22 
115 
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14, 15 
26 
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115 


63 
61 
21 


42, 43 
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(Purity 


94 
47 


110 


91 
118 
68 
104 


Separators and Clarifiers 


Centrico Incorporated 37 
DeLaval Separator Company 127 
Sharples Corp. 22 
Stainless Steel 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 6 
United States Steel Corp. 69 
Tanks, Storage 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 93 
The Pfaudler Co. 18 
Walker Stainless Equipment Co. 17 
Truck Refrigeration 
Dole Refrigeration Co. 96 
Kari-Kold 122 
Tranter Manufacturing Co. 80, 81 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Company (Kold- 
mobile Division) 20 
Trucks, Tanks 
Portersville Stainless Equipment Co. 98 
Trucks and Truck Bodies 
Chevrolet 49 
Divco Corporation 23 
Ford Motor Co. 53 
Hackney Bros. Body Co. 29 
Vats, Processing 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 93 
Chester-Jensen Co. Incorporated 
(Purity-Division) 94 
Vending Machines 
Jennings & Company 87 
Washing Equipment 
Girton Manufacturing Company 73 
Kendall-Lamar Corp. 104 
Lathrop Paulson 79 
Schleuter Corporation 64 
Wax 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
(Solvay Process Division) 13 
Penola Oil Company 67 
Sun Oil Company 51 
Weighing, Dumping Equipment 
Toledo Scale Co. 89 
Kendall-Lamar Corporation 104 
Chas. Saucier & Sons 112 
Lathrop Paulson Co. 79 
Wrappers 
Wax Paper Merchandising Council, Inc. 55 
Zimmer Paper Products 90 
Wrenches 
Kenosha Brass and Aluminum Foundry 123 
85 
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WRITE THE GAG FOR THIS CARTOON 


we get for “Write the Gag”—so it’s pretty hard to choose among them. This 
isn't the only choice we have to make—we’ve also got to pick the cartoon. 
Double jeopardy, no less. 


[ v. TO LAUGH? Well, so do we. We get a big charge from the entries 


Keep them coming—you may be the next month’s winner. 





WRITE THE GAG—THE RULES 


1. The American Milk Review will award $5.00 to the person 
submitting the best caption for this month’s “Write the Gag” cartoon. 
A prize of $3.00 will be awarded for the second best caption. 


2. The editors of the American Milk Review will be the judges 


and their decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


8. Write captions—as many as you wish to send in—on a 
postcard and mail it to “Write the Gag” editor American Milk Review, 
92 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Be sure to write your own name and address as well as the 
name of your company on each postcard. 


5. All entries for this month’s contest must be received by 
September 10, 1956. 
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“Do you handle that new dry milk?” 


We think this cartoon was a “hardy” 
except that you all in the milk industry 
do get up early in the mornings. And 
therefore, it is our pleasure to an- 
nounce a first prize of $5.00 going to: 

Dick Boland 
Galliker Dairy Co. 
P. O. Box 68 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Second prize we thought was earned 
by: 
Donald E. Ver West 
McDonald Cooperative 
Dairy Co. 
Box 870 
Flint 1, Michigan 


“I wish you'd fix those squeaky brakes.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


“It's about time, you're five minutes 
late today!” 
Mrs. J. N. White 
New Jersey Milk Products 
Co. Inc. 
34 Springfield Avenue 
Penns Grove, New Jersey 


“Those Night-Owlers and their spe- 


cial-flavored milk!” 


Thomas C. Dignan 
Pure Milk Dairy 
904 Adams Street 
Steubenville, Ohio 


“What time is it? Be sure to give me 


TODAY'S milk!” 
Lorraine Winter 
Dairyman’s Supply Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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+ 4/ / SERVE YOURSELF 
i ‘ | 


BE «Fastest Selling 
: Milk Vendor 

| on the 
am 6 Market Today! 


gs. And 
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; earned 


| a JENNINGS 
A A tonotic HALF-GALLON 
MILK VENDOR 


775 Ibs. 
© Vends 70 Half-Gallon Pure-Pak Cartons 


@ Use Indoors...or Outdoors with Special Canopy 









brakes.” 


minutes 


®@ Cartons Vended Upright, Prevents Leakers 


lucts Here’s the machine you want for those apartment house and 
outdoor locations . . . where you can get the bigger family 

€ milk sales! Jennings Half-Gallon Milk Vendor vends auto- 

~— matically . . . takes any coin combination. Can be set to 
vend many items at different prices. 

ir spe- National Rejector Accumulator totals any combination of 


pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters. Complete pull-out vend- 
ing assembly for fast cleaning and servicing. 





Write or phone for the few remaining 
— _ territories still open 


Capacity 140 
flavors. Takes AND 


ints and_half- 
om ‘deal = 4303 West Lake Street - Chicago 24, Illinois - MAnsfield 6-2612 


ive me \ 








_ ee Trouble Free Performance Assured By 50 Years 
i everywhere! Experience in the Coin Machine Industry. 
A 
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From the State 


By BETHUNE JONES 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Propose Rules to Cover Skim Milk 


State Agriculture Secretary Charles 
Bruett announced that South Dakota 
milk industry members had proposed 
a change in the regulations covering 
the labeling of skim milk because of a 
rapid increase in the sale of milk prod- 
ucts containing two per cent butter- 
fat, he said the proposals scheduled 
for consideration were: 


Leave the regulations as they are, 
in which case a product under 3.25 
per cent butterfat can be sold, pro- 
vided it is labeled “skim milk.” 


Lower the butterfat standard for 
milk to two per cent. 


Change the definition of skim milk 
to the same as non-fat, fat-free or 
de-fatted milk. This would eliminate 
from sale any product between 0.1 
and 3.25 per cent butterfat. 


Bruett added that proposals also 
would be heard for setting standards 
for fortified skim milk products, both 
as to their mineral content and vitamin 
content, other than vitamin D. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 


Two Dairies Slapped With One-Year 
License Revocations (Suspended) 


Acting in a dispute over alleged 
unfair trade practices, the North Car- 
olina State Milk Commission ordered 
a one-year revocation of the licenses 
permitting Southern Dairies, Inc. and 
Atkinson Dairy Co. to operate in Ala- 
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Skim Milk Rules Slated For South Dakota 
No Free Milk For New York Relief Families 
Wyoming “Exports” Exceed “Imports” 
Claims California Milk Law Needs Revision 


Connecticut Farmers Seek Increase 


mance County, but suspended the 
revocation orders on condition that 
the firm comply with commission 
regulations and the state milk law 
during the one-year period. 


Melville Dairy of Burlington was 
reprimanded for what the commis- 
sion called a technical violation of 
regulations, but its license was not 
suspended. 


The commission earlier conducted a 
hearing on charges of unfair trade 
practices brought by Melville against 
Southern Dairies and its sub-distrib- 
utor, Atkinson. Counter charges also 
were heard. 


Ralph H. Scott head of Melville, 
released a statement declaring that 
“though I am gratified that the Milk 
Commission sustained the principal 
charges I brought against Sealtest 
(Southern Dairies) and Atkinson 
Dairies, I wonder if the punishment 
is sufficient to keep order in the dairy 
industry.” 


He asserted his “whole interest in 
the milk law has been for the preser- 
vation of the industry—especially the 
producers and small distributors. We 
carried this case to a hearing because 
we knew many producers and small 
distributors could not stand up under 
the practices of which we complained.” 


Scott further declared “our pro- 
ducers lost $9,000 by the illegal con- 
duct of which Sealtest was found 
guilty, and I am afraid they may not 
feel they have much protection—since 


the commission saw fit to be so lenient 
in its punishment.” 


Although pointing out that the 
commission had the power to revoke 
the licenses of Southern Dairies and 
Atkinson, Commission Chairman W, 
W. Fitzpatrick said the agency did 
not feel “such drastic punishment 
would be proper” since a new law 
was involved and the cases were the 
first contested ones involving fair trade 
regulations. He warned, however, that 
the commission “will not deal so leni- 
ently with future violations.” 


Southern Dairies was found guilty 
by the commission of granting a dis- 
count to Szabo Food Services of 10 
per cent below prices filed with the 
commission. 


The commission found Atkinson 
guilty of making a cash payment of 
$500 and a promise of more addi- 
tional payments to “induce J. P. Smith, 
Burlington businessman, to 
from Melville . . .” 


switch 


NEW YORK: 
Governor Vetoes Bill Giving Relief 

Families Free Milk 

Governor Harriman vetoed a bill 
providing for expenditure of $2,525,- 
000 for state purchase of 12,000,000 
quarts of milk for distribution to fam- 
ilies on relief. 

The governor further argued there 
was no guarantee that milk consump- 
tion would be increased. Families on 
home relief, he said, might divert part 
of the money now given them for 
milk purchases if assured, as the bill 
proposed, of a free quart of milk a 
week for each child. 

Under the bill, city and county wel- 
fare commissioners would have issued 
a special milk voucher to each family 
in addition to cash payments made 
now to cover food requirements. 

Harriman also vetoed a bill that 
would have authorized the sale of milk 
and cream in gallon containers, and a 
bill intended to clear the way for 
licensing of additional milk dealers in 
so-called “monopoly” markets. 


He approved a bill legalizing sale 
of milk in one-third quart containers, 
and also signed a bill permitting sale 
of “modified skimmed milk,” which is 
skimmed milk with added milk solids 
and vitamins. 

Other bills signed by the governor 
included a measure defining “whipped 
cream” as a cream aerated by whip- 
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ping and to which may be added 
sugar or flavoring or both. He said the 
aim of this bill was to put an end 
to sale of substitutes and adulterated 
products under the name “whipped 


cream. 
WYOMING: 


More Dairy Products Leaving State 

Than Coming in 

Wyoming State Agriculture Com- 
missioner William L. Chapman de- 
clared that “over the last two years, 
the Wyoming dairy industry has 
moved ahead to the position, market- 
wise, in which we now ship more 
dairy products out of Wyoming than 
the amount which is shipped into our 
state. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of Wyoming that this favorable 
situation has prevailed.” 


CALIFORNIA: 


Law Needs Up-Dating, Says 

Attorney General 

Belief that California’s milk control 
law, enacted nearly 20 years ago, 
needs to be “re-evaluated in the light 
of present day conditions” was ex- 
pressed by State Attorney General 
Edmund G. Brown in addressing the 
Yosemite of the 


annual meeting in 


Dairy Institute of California. 


A “rash” of recent legislative meas- 
ures, Brown said, may have tended to 
make the milk control law so inflex- 
ible that the State Bureau of Milk 
Control cannot keep abreast of chang- 
ing conditions affecting the industry. 


Questioning particularly whether 
control of resale milk prices is super- 
fluous, 


commented: “I don’t 


know. However, it is surely true that 


Brown 


control of resale prices merely for the 
sake of control itself is not warranted.” 


Brown noted that Safeway Stores 
“stated they could sell milk to the pub- 
lic for two cents per quart less than 
the control agency has allowed.” He 
said his deputies had advised him that 
this is probably true but that it does 
not mean that distributors and stores 
“generally are making inordinate 
profits.” 

“Rather,” he said, “they say that it 
results in large part from certain con- 
ditions that have developed in the mar- 
ket under the type of control that has 
been maintained to date. 


“Has our control kept up with tech- 
nological change? 


“I am told that it has been gener- 
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“as Scale Check Chast showed us 





how to get Better Cost Control” 
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On Your Scales... 
Material Becomes 
Money! 





[ts Newt trom TOLEDO = 


send for yours today! 


Your scales are a vital element in effective cost and quality 
control. Errors in weighing go all the way through 
accounting and affect cost... profit... or loss! You need 
to look at a// your weighing today ... not as isolated 
scales, but as a weighing system. 

Toledo’s new Scale Check Chart will show you quickly 
and accurately how well your scales are serving you, and 
provide the information you need for truly effective 
cost control. 

This new Check Chart is yours for the asking in a handy 
kit that contains all you need for an easy, informative 
appraisal of weighing in your plant. Send for it today. 
Address Toledo Scale Company, 1406 Telegraph Rd., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 











ally agreed for years that the separa 
tion of the state into 37 marketing 
areas can no longer be justified by the 
facts. If this is so, why are the mar- 
keting area boundaries not expanded 
to realistic dimensions?” 


CONNECTICUT: 


Producers Seek Two-Cent-a-Quart 
Increase 


Connecticut Milk Administrator 
D. O. Hammerberg will be asked to 
raise the price Connecticut farmers 
receive for their milk by two cents a 
quart, if the price New York dairy- 
men receive is raised. 

This was disclosed by Connecticut 
State Senator Benjamin L. Barringer, 
New Milford Republican, who sent 
letters to Governor Ribicoff and mem- 
bers of the state’s Congressional dele- 
gation, asking them to work toward 
a permanent price increase for the 
state’s farmers. The New York price 
is controlled by a federal marketing 
order. Connecticut prices are state- 
controlled. 

If the New York price is increased 
one cent a quart, Barringer said, the 









FLAVOR SAVER, MOISTURE SAVER AND MONEY SAVER. THIS BASE SHEET, 
DEVELOPED SPECIFICALLY AS A BUTTER WRAPPER, BLENDED WITH A PLASTIC 
RESIN COATING, FORMS THIS PLIA-SHEEN WRAPPER. A CUSTOMIZED WRAPPER 


PROVEN IN STEADY USE ON AUTOMATIC WRAPPING MACHINES. JUST CALL, 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


ZIMMER 


N c ° - » 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, 





90: 


BUTTER WRAPPERS 


THIS PLIA-SHEEN WRAPPER OFFERS THE BEST IN BUTTER PROTECTION. IT IS A 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


INDIANAe MEIlrose 6-3333 


Connecticut price can be increased two 
cents and the two states’ prices will 
be in their normal relation. 


“Connecticut farmers are in real 
trouble,” he said. “They badly need at 
least two cents more for each quart 
of milk they sell. A two-cent increase 


would be a whole new world to them.” 


Barringer, who heads the State Leg- 
islative Farm Economic Survey Com- 
mittee, said the letters had the ap- 
proval of all members of that commit- 
tee except Senator James J. Whelan, 
Bridgeport Whalen 
he agreed with the proposal as far 


Democrat. said 
as it went, but he also wants a guar- 
that, if a 
granted, dealers will have to absorb 
at least half of it. 


antee, price increase is 


FLORIDA: 


Courts Order Price 
Control Reinstated 


In ruling on two separate cases, the 
Florida Supreme Court invalidated the 
state’s one-year trial suspension of milk 
price controls and upheld the Florida 
Milk 


Commission’s authority to fix 


prices. 


The high state tribunal ordered the 
commission “to continue enforcement 
of its prices which were in effect Sept. 
19, 1955, until such price orders have 
been revised or 


amended by valid 


order of the commission.” 


Suspension of price controls was 
attacked in a suit filed by J. H. Adams 
and others. The Supreme Court by 
its action reversed a ruling of Leon 
County Circuit Court Judge Hugh M. 
Taylor. 

In the other case, Otis W. Shiver, 
Miami supermarket operator, had at- 
tacked the authority of the Milk Com- 
mission to fix milk prices. Dade County 
Circuit Court Judge Marshall C. Wise- 
held had the 
authority. The Supreme Court af- 
firmed his ruling. 


heart the commission 


The commission suspended its price 
controls last September at the insist- 
ence of Governor Collins. 


LOUISIANA: 
Anti-Mellorine Bill Defeated 
A bill to prohibit the production and 


sale of mellorine and other frozen 


dessert products made of cottonseed 


~ GF HEp-— . 
_ SCHOOLTIME PEP, | 
drink Homogenize d 


GUNDLACH CAMPAIGN 


1201 W. EIGHTH ST. 
—— FL TT RMB 


* All Media Advertising 
* Wholesale —Retail 


* Blueprinted for ‘‘Sales-Success”’ 


G. P. GUNDLACH AND CO. 
Seruants to the Dainy Industry 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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“ 


oil and other vegetable fats was re- 
jected by the agriculture committee of 


the Louisiana House of Representa- 


tives. 
The bill had been advocated by 
dairy industry representatives, who 


contended such products were a threat 
to their industry. A similar bill was 
killed by the Louisiana 


years ago. 


House two 


ALABAMA: 


Court Reinstates Injunction 
Against Import Law 


Alabama’s Supreme Court reinstated 
an injunction in July against enforce- 
ment of a 1955 law to regulate the 
shipment of milk into the state. 


The high state court decided that 
State Agriculture Commissioner A. W. 
Todd should not be allowed to start 
enforcement of the act until its validity 
has been finally determined. 


Montgomery County Circuit Judge 
Walter B. Jones earlier disclosed a 
temporary injunction against the act 
which he had imposed last Nov. 17. 
The lower court lifted its injunction 
after it found the act valid on June 23. 


That ruling, however, was appealed 
to the State Supreme Court by a group 
of Mississippi and Tennessee milk pro- 
ducers who ship into Alabama and 
some Alabama milk distributors. Be 
fore the order lifting the injunction 
went into effect, the ban against en- 
forcement of the act was reinstated by 
the high court. 


As attorney for the distributors and 


out-of-state former Gov. 
Frank M. Dixon of Birmingham ar- 
gued that no one would be hurt by 
continuing the injunction. On the other 
hand, he said, his clients had substan- 
tial investments that would be threat 


ened by enforcement of the law which 


producers, 


gives Todd sweeping powers to regu- 
late the flow of milk Alabama 
from other states. 


into 


W. E. McIntyre Jr., appearing be- 
fore the court as special attorney gen- 
eral representing Mississippi, warned 
that enforcement of the act could lead 
to retaliatory measures by Mississippi 
officials against Alabama products. He 
pointed out that shortly after the Ala 
bama law was enacted last summer, 
the Mississippi Legislature passed a 
much broader law which could be in- 
voked against Alabama. 
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CUT ICE COSTS... 


make your own ice with the 
PROVEN KENT ICE CHIP MAKER 





Colder, Drier Ice Chips 
Completely Plated Against Rust 
No Caking; Ice Stores Dry 

No Turning Refrigerant Seals 
Lower Operating and Maintenance Cost 


Nationwide Installation and Service 








AnD NOW. . INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
WITH KENT WATER CHILLER ATTACHMENT 
the water chiller is built on the ice maker 
giving up to 15% INCREASED EFFICIENCY 





With KENT ICE CHIP 
MAKERS you have NINE 
models to choose from: 


Size Base 
Model Based on Retail 
No. 24 Hours Price 
156 1’ to 2 tons $ 2,250 
256 . 2 § * 3,950 
356 : # ¥ ” 4,950 
456 , =o * 6,250 
556 10 to l4 “ 8,250 
656 16 to 20 “” 10,500 
756 20 to25 “ 12,500 
856 30 te 35 “ 13,500 
956 40 to 48 “” 16,995 











Among the Companies en- 
joying reliable trouble-free 
KENT ICE are: 


CHALLENGE DAIRY 

NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS 
PILLSBURY MILLS 

WATSON SEA FOODS 
ROCKINGHAM PRODUCE CO. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
NATIONAL DAIRIES 

PRO. DIST. AGENCY 














Your Kent Ice Chip Maker can be leased 
or purchased for '2 of your present ice 
bill. With Kent equipment you get the 
exact machine you need at the lowest 
cost. Kent uses only the very finest ma- 
terial designed and engineered for years 
of outstanding service and economy. 


Complete service is always available. We 
can install your ice Bin, Compressor, and 
ice Machine. Your requirements are al- 
ways met with Kent’s famous mainten- 


ance and service. Use the proven Kent 
Ice Chip Maker designed and installed the 
Kent engineered way. Used successfully 
for years, by the nation’s outstanding 
food processors. 

And Kent’s Slush Ice Systems can be 
tailored for your plant to give you steady, 
reliable, performance every day, every 
week, every year. Kent insures economi- 
cal and efficient operation. 


For further information about how the Kent 


CAN BE LEASED 

OR PURCHASED 
FOR AS LITTLE 
AS $1.50 A 


oe Equipment des’ n for SERVICE... 
i 


ice Maker can save you money — write — 
wire — call. 


2244 So. Michigan Ave. 





TON! 


wo. 


Telephone 
DAnube 6-6434 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Ohio Dairy Racks 
Sales Increase 


Ross Winning and Luther Mindling, bought Sun-Glo 
Dairy, between Germantown and Miamisburg, Ohio, 
10 miles south of Dayton. 


T ross YEARS ago, two enterprising young men, 


Since then, they have built the business to four times 
the size it was when they took it over. What is the secret 
of their success? Winning summarizes it this way: 


“The five P’s. First—good Products. Second—attractive 
Packaging. Third—consistent Promotion. Fourth—compe- 
tent, enthusiastic People. Fifth—the right Pricing. If you 
have all of these, you get the sixth P—Profits.” 


Milk accounts for 75 per cent of the Sun-Glo partners’ 
volume of business. They have 13 routes (nine retail, three 
wholesale and one bulk sales) and they deliver to the 
outskirts of Dayton and to 10 suburbs in the selling area. 


The drivers sell chocolate whole milk of 3% per cent 
butterfat, cream, cottage cheese in both the popular (pop- 


Better PACKAGED BOILERS 


© Completely factory assembled and fire tested. 
© Fully automatic operation. 

© 4-pass down draft design. 

© Built-in induced draft. 

© 80% thermal efficiency guaranteed. 

© From 20 to 600 b.h.p. Burns oil, gas or both. 










for performance you can BANK on 1/ : . 
Pee 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC STEAM GENERATORS 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
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Up 400 Per Cent 


in Three Years 


corn) size and the smaller, finer curd; butter, processed 
cheese, oleomargarine, an “old-fashioned style” buttermilk 
which is named “Golden Flake” and, of course, milk rang- 
ing from skim to their multi-vitamin Premium brand. They 
carry ice cream, too, for the retail trade. 

All milk sold on the retail routes is delivered in glass 
bottles. 


When the partners took over, the dairy was selling 
200 pounds of cottage cheese a month; now they sell 
10,000 pounds per month. Not all of this goes on retail 
routes; some is wholesaled to other dairies. However, 
there has been a substantial retail route increase in cottage 


cheese business in three years. 


Their wholesale business includes five schools in 


which Sun-Glo sells standard and chocolate milk in half- 
pint containers. 


Sun-Glo’s owners initiated a retail quantity discount 


You Get MOST For The LEAST in 


DOERING PATTY-PRINT MACHINES 





PRODUCTION - ACCURATE WEIGHTS - 
SHARPLY SEPARATED PATS - SANITARY - DURABLE 


\ 
! LABOR - OPERATING COST 
| MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 


euwiaty Ne 





PATTY-PRINT installation at Mountain States Creamery, Los Angeles 
MADE IN 2 SIZES - CAPACITIES 400 and 1,200 POUNDS PER HOUR 


Cc. DOERING & SON, 


1375 W. Loke Street 


inc. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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pricing plan. When they did it, a year ago, they distributed 
an explanatory pamphlet entitled “Quantity Discount, the 
Modern Way to Buy Milk,” to each customer. This booklet 
referred to surveys by leading universities in the United 
States, including Ohio State, Minnesota and Massachu- 
setts, which “show that each delivery costs about the same, 





George Worrell, retail supervisor of Sun-Glo Dairy, Germantown, 
Ohio, solicits a new customer, Mrs. Helen Woodsen of Farmers- 


ville, Ohio. He is showing her a copy of Sun-Glo’s booklet, 
“Quantity Discount, the Modern Way to Buy Milk,” and explain- 
ing the advantages of buying milk in large quantities. 


even though the amounts of milk purchased may vary.” 
They then took the service-to-the-customer approach: 

“Therefore, we have adopted quantity discount in an 
effort to pass on the savings in multiple quart deliveries 
to you, the ¢onsumer.” 

The booklet asked the question: “Is quantity discount 
something new?” and answered it this way: “Yes—in this 
area—but the basic idea is a time-tested one.” 


THE PLAN WAS DIAGRAMMED AS FOLLOWS 


If You Use You Will Receive 
30-59 quarts per month Yac on each quart 
60-89 ” oe — ” 
90-119 . = Mme ° * = 
120 or more * a = + = 


If the customer’s account is current, the customer re- 
ceives a monthly discount check that can be endorsed and 
used as a credit on the milk bill or for purchase of addi- 
tional dairy products. 

Sun-Glo’s 
Winning: 


customers like quantity discount. Says 

“One customer remarked, ‘I approve of quantity dis- 
count because it saves me money. We have a big family, 
they like milk and I think I should buy it as cheaply as 
[ can.’ Another declared, ‘I’m glad to have milk delivered 
to my home. I can’t get to the store every day and if I can 
get it delivered and still save money with quantity discount, 
I'm happy.’ ” 

Drivers Have Incentive Program 


“Another important factor in favor of this plan is the 
stimulating effect upon the driver-salesmen, who consider 
this plan an act of management to help them build up 
their routes. 


“Even though they are paid a straight commission on 
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Put yourself in his shoes 


Matter of fact, that’s not a bad place to be. For when 
you stand beside a Cherry-Burrell “Kold Vat" you're 
in a position to do so many things . . . to so many 
products .. with one stainless steel rectangular vat. 


For example, you can use the heavily insulated 
“Kold Vat" for space-saving storage of raw or 
finished products . . . as a surge vat or for complete 
mixing without whipping or beating. 


And with a “Kold Vat" you can quickly heat or 
cool almost any liquid or semiliquid product. 
Cherry-Burrell’s exclusive enclosed channel wall 
surface assures rapid, effective heat transfer ... with 
steam, hot water, cold water, “Freon,” ammonia or 
some other refrigerant. 


“Kold Vat's” square shape not only helps you 
pack more product into less space, but also leads to 
low rail height for easy dumping, observation and 
cleaning. 


Your Cherry-Burrell Representative can give you com- 
plete dimension data on every tank from 150 to 1000 
gallons. Call him or write for bulletin. 


CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 





427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Dairy « Food « Farm e Beverage « Brewing « Chemical « Equipment and Supplies 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES——-U.S. AND CANADA 
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Purity suitas 


“le De Luxe 


Pasteurizer 


... and builds it to the highest standards its 
name implies .. . for most efficient operation 
. .. complete sanitation . . . longest life... 
outstanding appearance. 


In consequence you'll find The De Luxe Pasteur- 
izer in many of the country’s finest dairy plants 
performing a multiplicity of services in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 


For example: the two 200-gallon De Luxe units 
shown above perfectly pasteurize the various special 
products of the plant in which they are installed, 
and serve as surge tanks for the HTST system 
between times. 


In many ice cream plants, the Purity De Luxe is 
used to pasteurize mix and also as a aaa mixing 
tank. Special agitator equipment is available for 
these and similar services. 


Rapid heating and cooling, easy cleaning are 
particularly important features of the De Luxe 
Pasteurizer when it is necessary to get finished with 
one job and on with another as quickly as possible. 


Built in 50- to 500-gal. sizes, with beautifully 
polished, heavy-gauge stainless steel inside and out, 
and generously insulated, we are proud to have this 
pasteurizer as a member of the Chester-Jensen Line. 


CHESTER- JENSEN 


Main Office and Factory: 
5th & Tilghman Sts. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Branch Factory: 
PURITY DIVISION, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 








MODERN EQUIPMENT for the DAIRY PRODUCTS PLANT 
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Company 


INCORPORATED 


collections, and lowering the basic milk price reduces 
their unit commission slightly, they see that the advantages 
of gaining and holding new customers far outweigh other 


considerations.” 


In addition to the straight commission paid to the 
drivers, which in itself acts as an incentive to increase 
sales, Sun-Glo also pays $2.00 per point for business in- 
creases, using the highest previous month a driver shows 
for his average base. 


People are important to the men at Sun-Glo Dairy, 
Says Winning: 

“In the families we serve, many of the wives as well 
as the husbands work in Dayton. We deliver early and 
place the milk on their doorsteps before they leave in the 
morning. Our driver-salesmen are service personified. They 
are good salesmen. They get along well with each other, 
and with their customers. In a business the size of ours, 
that’s important.” 


Dairy Colors and Trademark Widely Used 


Winning and Mindling believe firmly 
and advertising. 


in promotion 
Their color combination of green and 
white, and their trade-mark, a circle with a horizontal line 
and the “Sun-Glo” name are well-known in their communi- 
ties, for they appear on everything that represents their 
dairy. The colors and symbol are used to decorate milk 
bottles, bottle collars, discs, closures, and promotional leaf- 
lets as well as trucks and the shirts and jackets of driver- 
salesmen. 


Sun-Glo owners advertise in local newspapers. Every 
six weeks they have a different promotion project. Sales 
meetings are held before each new promotion to encour- 
age and stimulate the driver-salesmen to greater efforts. 
Winning prefers contests in which everyone wins prizes. 
In their recent cottage cheese promotion the partners put 
$50 into the jack pot and added five cents every time a 
driver sold one pound of cheese over his base. At the 
conclusion of the six weeks promotion the money was 
totaled and each of the drivers received a percentage of 
the jack pot according to his added sales 


One of Sun-Glo’s Spring promotions this year was 
“half-and-half.” Says Winning: 


“By buying ‘half-and-half,’ customers can enjoy the 
rich, good taste in their coffee and over their cereals for 
less money than the price they would ordinarily pay for 
coftee cream.” 


Winning and Mindling have solid dairy backgrounds. 
Both were graduated from the dairy department of Ohio 
State University, and both worked for a large national dairy 
chain before purchasing Sun-Glo. Winning is in charge olf 
sales organization at the plant 
production. 


and Mindling heads 


Partners Active in Civic Affairs 
The partners are interested in civic affairs and take an 
active part in the promotion of better community life. They 
believe participation in local activities helps business and 
builds up good public relations for Sun-Glo with all the 
people they and their drivers contact. Says Winning: 
“People get to know us and have faith in us.” 


Winning is president of the Chamber of Commerce 
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of Germantown and a member of the Germantown Rotary 
Club. He is chairman of the Troop Committee of the 
Germantown Boy Scouts; he leads a church junior choir 
and sings in a quartet. Mindling is vice-president of the 
Miamisburg Rotary Club, belongs to the High School Band 
Parents’ Association and to the Parents-Teachers Associa- 
tion. Both are married and have children. 


Last year, the Sun-Glo owners bought a small nearby 
dairy. The 35 people they employ include 15 drivers, two 
of whom do relief work. 


Their latest venture is a country store which they have 
named “Farm Fresh.” Among the products they sell in the 
store are ice cream and farm-fresh donuts. All the products 
are sold for home consumption. 


“Competition is tough,” Winning concludes, “but with 
our overall plan of promotion and salesmanship, we hope 
to achieve our goal of a two per cent per month increase in 
business for 1956.” 


THAILAND TO PRODUCE RECOMBINED MILK 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
announced a program for promoting the manufacture and 
distribution of recombined milk in Thailand. The milk will 
be made from United States dairy products by private 


dairy interests. 


An agreement between the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice and the Dairy Industries Society, International forms 
the basis for the program, which is expected to increase 
greatly the milk supply and improve the diets of the Thai 
people. At the same time the project will provide a new 
foreign market for United States dairy products used in 
the milk recombining process. 


Under the agreement, the Dairy Industries Society, 
International will conduct an educational campaign in 
Thailand to stimulate demand there for recombined milk 
to be made in Bangkok in a plant to be built by United 
States and Thai dairy interests. The plant, expected to be 
in operation by mid-fall, will have a capacity of thousands 
of gallons of milk daily. 


United States specialists will go to Thailand to ac- 
quaint the people there with the palatability and food value 
of recombined milk and dairy products. Pamphlets and 
posters providing dietary information will be among forms 
of publicity used to promote the use of recombined milk. 


FLORIDA GROUP AUTHORIZES 
DAIRY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Florida Dairy Association has authorized the di- 
rectors of the association to establish a Dairy Industry 
Advisory Board to advertise and promote the sale of milk 
in that state. The board is authorized to seek necessary 
legislation for such an organization, patterned after the 
California Dairy Industry Advisory Board. The proposed 
milk agency would operate in a very similar fashion to 
the Florida Citrus Commission. 
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Protect yourself — and protect your sup- 
pliers’ incomes—by suggesting that they use 
a Lo-Bax chlorine bactericide to safeguard 
the quality of their milk production. 


More than ever before, Lo-Bax is a sound 
investment . . . because the price of an entire 
year’s supply is less than the loss incurred by 
the rejection of a single milk shipment. Clean, 
white, granular and stable, Lo-Bax is the 
finest dry product of its kind. It dissolves 
quickly, rinses freely and provides quick 
effective bacteria kills. Lo-Bax is free-flowing 
and more convenient to use than ever, too, 
thanks to the new measuring spoon that is 
enclosed in every Lo-Bax bottle. 


Qaaiity milk production requires quality 
protection. And milk can have no finer pro- 
tection at any price than that provided by 
Lo-Bax! Advise your suppliers to use Lo-Bax 
—and use it yourself—to assure positive pro- 
tection in all phases of milk handling. 

Lo-Bax is available in two forms—Lo-Bax 
Special and LoBax-W (with a special wetting 
agent). For literature and/or samples and 
information about the Lo-Bax can-tagging 
program, just write today. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEEN-AGE EATING HABITS 
EMPHASIZED AT NDC SUMMER CONFERENCE 


PROVIDES UNIFORM 





Educational efforts to improve teen-age eating habits T 

are receiving an enthusiastic assist from teen-agers them. world 

of @ | N STANT TE a RATU RE | selves, it was reported at the Annual Summer Conference accord 
| of the National Dairy Council at Chicago. } and | 


IN ANY TRUCK BODY! 


Through arrangements made by NDC in cooperation | Chica 
with Kiwanis International, Key Clubs and local Dain i 
Councils have carried out pilot projects designed to find | world 









ways better to familiarize high school girls and boys with Quart 
ASURESIGNOF = («= @® kt the benefits of milk and milk products, meat, fish, poultry, : 
DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION — eggs, vegetables, fruits and other basic foods. Socie 
(Key Clubs are service organizations formed by high cently 
: school boys under the sponsorship of Kiwanis Clubs and | with 
e e 7 4 ‘a ’ 
For All High Temperature Applications > > 
to sp 
NO SPOILAGE! NO LOSS! ducti 
| givea 
“Holdover for Stopovers”—available in models 
providing partial or complete holdover. Utilizes anxic 
a minimum of floor space. Compact, light in ae 
p 
weight, simple in operation. Easily installed with- it in 
in the truck body in a manner of minutes. 
eval 


Let Dole engineers show you how a “/rak-Cel 


but 


‘ plar 
Unit can fit your needs—and do a better job! 


EUTECTIC ai. on dl deli 
yak BLOWER tim 
x UNITS 


Miss Janie Ruth Pleasant, John F. Warrington, and Robert C. 








McKinley, all of National Dairy Council, discuss materials aimed i less 
at creating good diet habits in youngsters. stit 
are operated under school regulations. 31,000 young men anc 
belong to 1,300 Key Clubs in high schools across the 
nation and in Canada.) It 
Specifically, Key Clubs in Salt Lake City, Utah, and _ «SOI 
in Miami, Florida, have conducted nutrition projects in { — re- 
cooperation with the Dairy Councils of Utah and Miami. tic 
Projects also are getting under way in the programs of pr 
Key Clubs in Scranton, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., and Buf- ret 
falo, N. Y. It is planned that all five projects will be com- 
pleted by Summer 1957. Details will be made available th 
at that time to all Key Clubs and Dairy Councils, giving * to 
them tested techniques for working together on health fr 
education projects for young people. Prior to that date, — tk 
the experimental projects will be limited to the five ol 
cities mentioned. ti 
Under the guidance of the Dairy Council of Utah 
and school officials, the Salt Lake City East High School | il 
Write for particulars Key Club launched a “frontal attack” on poor teen-age h 
on “Trak- Cel Units. eating habits by sponsoring special breakfasts at school f 
Ach fee and other events through which both the theory of good r 
Engineering Catalog CBE. nutrition could be demonstrated and practiced at the table. t 
In Miami, the Miami High School Key Club took the 
indirect approach with a “Smile” Campaign designed to I 
DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY emphasize dental health but pointing up as well the role 
5932 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS of milk and other basic foods in building and maintain- 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ing sound teeth. Again, guidance for this project came | 
In Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited from school officials and, in this instance, from the Dairy | 
44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario Council of Miami. 
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WORLD-WIDE INCREASE IN 
MILK USE PREDICTED 


The use of milk and milk products throughout the 
world will rise substantially, particularly in the Far East, 
according to Dr. George W. Shadwick, director, Quality 
and Control Laboratories, Beatrice Foods Company, 
Chicago. 

“There is a general awakening in milk around the 
world,” Dr. Shadwick reported in an address at the Army 
Quartermaster Subsistence School. 


A past president of the Chicago Dairy Technology 
Society, Dr. Shadwick was a member of a group that re- 
cently concluded a tour of dairy plants around the world 
with the United States Department of Agriculture. 

“Countries in Europe and the Far East are willing 
to spend a great deal of money to develop their milk pro- 
duction,” Dr. Shadwick noted. “They aren’t doing it under 
giveaway programs, either. They're doing it on their own. 

“In Thailand and Malaya, we found the people are 
anxious to develop milk production for children,” he said. 
“In many countries the adults consume more of the milk 
production than the children. That’s because thy can get 
it in the thousands of little coffee shops. 


“They're anxious to compete in the world market in 
evaporated milk. They built a large plant near Rangoon 
but not a drop has gone through it because they built the 
plant before they developed their herds.” 

Observing that there now are four dairies in Rangoon 
delivering milk, Dr. Shadwick estimated that “by this 
time next year there may be enough for all.” 

In Rangoon, the supply could meet the demand in 
less than a year if increase in consumption of milk, re-con- 
stituted from milk powder and fats, increases in the Pacific 
and Far East, Dr. Shadwick said. 

“Re-combined milk would meet the economic needs. 
It has met with enthusiastic reception in the Pacific. In 
some tests we conducted, 90 per cent of those tested picked 
re-combined milk over locally-produced milk. Malaya, par- 
ticularly Singapore, is up and coming in all types of milk 
production. They're building a $700,000 plant for milk 
recombining there,” he said. 

One reason for the interest in re-combined milk in 
these areas is that the semi-tropics do not lend themselves 
to high production of milk. An average of 9-10 pounds 
from each cow per day is good as compared to 35-40 in 
this country. It doesn’t matter what the feed is, he pointed 
out. Re-combined milk gives them good quality and quan- 
tity at a reasonable price. 

Dr. Shadwick paid tribute to U. S. veterinarians work- 
ing with dairy groups around the world, noting that they 
have been instrumental in helping develop dairy herds 
free of tuberculosis and other diseases, especially in Eu- 
rope. “Heidelberg and Frankfurt in Germany have been 
rebuilt into new cities with up-to-date, well-managed 
dairies. Italy is getting set on a public health service,” 
he said. 

“The many things we brought back with us on this 
enlightening trip will give us an insight as to what can 
be done to effect greater cooperation between countries as 
this old world of ours grows smaller and smaller,” Dr. 
Shadwick concluded. 
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FOR EVERY 
FILLING OPERATION 





FORT WAYNE CAN FILLER 


Primarily for Five Gallon Dispenser 
Cans and Small Delivery Cans 





BARRETT CAN FILLER 


For Dispenser Cans and for Filling Five and 
Ten Gallon Cans with Milk, Ice Cream 
Mix and Other Heavy Products 


Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment 
C 0 M eae N Y 


1600 Winter Street 


Fort Wayne Indiana 
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how they were handled by management men. 1. M 
re) r Each incident is taken from a true-life grievance pl 
which went to arbitration. Names of some prin- th 
cipals involved have been changed for obvious } fc 
W R a? N ds reasons. Readers who want the source or citation > S 
of any case may write to American Milk Review, . b 
e 92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. i 
l n I 
> t 
Labor Relations Ez 
} } ] 
) 3. 1 
Can an Employee Be Fired for an - Fed up with his refusal to become 
Improper Attitude? part of the team, the company fired | 
What Happened: Snell. W hen Snell protested his fring, | 
ia ; he put it this way: Was 
William Snell was a pretty good 
worker but had a high opinion of him- 1. I didn’t like my foreman, but! 
self. Every time his supervisor gave that’s no crime. Wh 
him some instructions, Snell made sar- ; , Robe 
; ; : 2. I did my job. No 
castic remarks implying that the boss ‘ no si 
ee as ee had to talk to me about my 
didn't know his business. Further- 647 , "| warra 
. ; production. 
more, Snell was a great one to gossip, attitu 
often leaving his job to “yak-yak” with — called him into the office for a heart- 3. I was never warned before 1) to w 
employees in other departments. Yet — to-heart talk. It didn’t do much good, got fired. If my behavior was | ploye 
his output was adequate. In an effort for Snell continued his indifferent so bad, why didn’t the super- | make 
to straighten him out, Snell’s foreman attitude towards supervision. visor give me a warning slip? tions 
ae - | char 
“ 
, | \ 
LU 
Ca 
as 
Wi 
; 
On 
| W 
Portersville engineers and craftsmen are specialists in 
the design and fabrication of tanks for the dairy indus- , 
try. Storage tanks, milk transports and bulk pick-up a 
F , ae Si 
trucks are designed for the lowest possible initial cost, 
. . ° Cc 
maximum service economy and sanitary features con- . 2 
forming to 3A standards. If you are buying tanks be tk 
sure to investigate PORTERSVILLE first. t] 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. f, 
The service end of a new e I 
Portersville Bulk Pick-Up 1] 
Truck. Two large stainless Po rte rsvi e . 
steel compartments with in- ' I 
sulated doors. Incorporates tatnless guifment Corp 
many exclusive Portersville Ss é F ! 
features. PORTERSVILLE, 1 (BUTLER COUNTY), PA. : 
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Review 


The company came back with these 


defenses: 


1. Management doesn't have to 
put up with people who haven't 
the proper attitude. It 


for conflict and hostility. 


makes 


) 


Snell didn’t get warning notices 
because there was no one single 
incident which led to the action. 
It was an accumulation of small 
things which made it difficult 
for people to get along with 
him. 


Management has a right to re- 


io) 


tain employees who are com- 
patible and doesn’t have to put 
up with those who cause friction. 


Was Snell: 
RIGHT WRONG | | 


What Arbitrator Raymond S. 
Roberts Ruled: “It fairly appears that 
no single incident was sufficient to 
But the 
attitude of the employee was sufficient 
An 


ployee does not have the right to 


warrant discharge. overall 


to warrant his termination. em- 
make light of management's instruc- 


tions. L therefore rule that the dis 


charge stand.” 
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Can You Give a Junior Employee 
a Special Training Course, and Then 
When a Job Opens Up, Promote Him 
Over a Senior Worker? 

What Happened: 


The company had a policy of pro- 
viding training courses for employees. 
Six workers 


correspondence course in inspection 


were earmarked for a 
work. The company paid the bill, but 
the workers took the 
their own time. One of the men picked 


for this free education was Ed Gerow. 


education on 


He was selected by his foreman be- 


cause he felt that the worker had 
potential for advancement. 
Six months later, the company 


created a new job. In posting the 
qualifications, completion of a train- 


ing course was listed as one of the 
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had the train 
ing, and he put in a bid. But so did 
Sam 
because he didn't 
have the special training. The com- 
pany explained that though 
Gerow was a junior employee, he had 
better qualifications because he had 
this correspondence course under his 
belt. 


requirements. Gerow 
Sam Bilte, a senior employee. 
was turned down 


even 


“You can’t do that,” said Sam. “Be- 
fore the course, Gerow and myself 
had equal ability, and by giving him 
the course you discriminated against 


me. Give me the course and I'll be 
able to qualify on the basis of ability 
AND seniority.” 
Was Sam: 

RIGHT | WRONG |} 


What Arbitrator T. J. Reynolds 
Ruled: “This case raises an interesting 
labor relations question: To what ex- 
tent, if any, is an employer privileged 
to select employees without regard to 
for 


seniority training, and 


thereafter award promotions to such 


(Please Turn to Page 110) 


special 


Exclusive 
Combination of 
Ingredients Makes 


SOLVAY FLAKE ACE ALKALI 





Ideal for 
Vacuum Pan 
Cleaning 


Sotvay® Flake Ace Alkali gives premi- 
um results in the cleaning of vacuum 
pans and other milk condensing equip- 
ment—and does it at a reasonable cost! 

Its exclusive combination of ingredi- 
ents cuts both time and labor involved 
in cleaning pans and evaporators—dis- 
solves milk proteins, saponifies the fat, 
and does the job even under extreme 
hard water conditions. 

Write for So.vay’s Information Serv- 
ice Bulletin No. 2-54, containing specif- 
ic information on the use of Flake Ace 
Alkali—solutions, strengths and means 
of application. Inspection samples avail- 
able without obligation. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 

Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland 

Detroit + Houston « New Orleans + New York + Philadelphis 
Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Syracuse 
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ns 
Compact Ingersoll-Rand 
Y hp non-lubricated 
compressor mounted in 
side compartment of col- 
lecting truck. 

View inside truck tank 
showing simple, sanitary 
installation of air piping 
for milk agitation. 


HOW DAIRIES CAN SAVE 


ONE OPERATION 


IN MILK HANDLING ... 


By applying air agitation to the milk in the 
collecting truck, it can be pumped directly to 
the pasteurizer. This eliminates the step of 
pumping to a holding tank, agitation in the hold- 
ing tank and then re-pumping to the pasteurizer. 


The compact, efficient Ingersoll-Rand non- 
lubricated compressor is mounted on the truck 
and the oil-free air for agitation piped to all 
compartments. When the truck pulls into the 
platform, the compressor is plugged into the 
electric outlet. After the milk is thoroughly agi- 
tated it is pumped directly to the pasteurizer. 


Plan to take advantage of air agitation for 
your dairy today. Write for complete informa- 
tion on Ingersoll-Rand Non-lubricated Com- 
pressors providing oil-free air agitation. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
3-208 
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TOURING THE TRADE | 


NEW ENGLAND FIRM ACQUIRES 
CITRUS PRODUCTS FACILITIES 


Purchase of Orange Food Products, Inc., by the Whit. 
ing Milk Company of Charlestown, Massachusetts, heavily 
underscores the giant strides that citrus products—espe. 
cially chilled, cartoned orange juice—are making as revenue 
producers in the dairy industry. 





It is also a reflection of the thinking of many top busi- 
ness executives in the nation today. 


In a word, that 
thinking is: diversification. 


Through Orange Food Products Company, Whiting 
gains chilled cartoned orange juice and fresh, segmented 
citrus, fruit salad for distribution in its fleet of mechanically 
refrigerated trucks in New England. 


Sells Pink Lemonade 


Another citrus product recently taken on by Whiting 
through franchise agreement is Sunkist Pink Lemonade. 


Whiting is one of an increasing number of dairy con- 
cerns that are acquiring their own citrus production facil- 
ities. Hood’s, Kraft, and Foremost Dairies are among those 
who have gone into the juice producing business them- 
selves recently. 


DISNEY TO SHOW DAIRY FARM 
OPERATION ON TV 


Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse Club, on the ABC-TV 
network, will carry a ten-episode visit to a dairy farm 
beginning in November. 

Through the eyes of two of the country’s popular 
teenagers, the television audience will see an actual dairy 
farm in operation. Annette Funnicello, member of the 
Disney Mouseketeer Troupe which appears daily on the 
show, and Sammy Ogg, who appeared in the Spin and 
Marty series on the show, were the two Disney stars 
selected to visit the Wisconsin farm. 


Shot on Wisconsin Dairy Farm 


The film, made in cooperation with the American 
Dairy Association, was shot on the farm owned by Dr. 
Ira Sisk, Verona, Wisconsin. The story will show a wide 
variety of activities on a dairy farm, including herd man- 
agement, milking operations, field work and other chores. 


While the “Dairy Story” is not designed to teach view- 
ers how to operate a dairy farm, it will provide for the 
public an overall picture of many types of specialized work 
involved in producing milk. The American Dairy Associ- 
ation views the movies as a means of telling the public 
about dairy farm operations. 


The movie will appear in black and white on tele- 
vision, but it has been filmed in color. The American Dairy 
Association is purchasing the 16 mm. rights to the film 
after its use on television and will make the film available 
for educational uses. 
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NEW JERSEY GOVERNOR 
PRESENTS HEROISM AWARD 


Gov. Robert D. Meyner of New Jersey presented one 
of the milk industry’s highest awards for heroism to Marvin 
Schminke, an employee of Borden’s Farm Products of New 
Jersey, Inc., Newark, for saving an unconscious driver 


in a runaway truck from possible injury. The presentation 
at the annual June Dairy Month Dinner in New 


was made 
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MARVIN SCHMINKE 


GOV. ROBERT D. MEYNER 


Brunswick, climax of June Dairy Month activities in New 
Jersey. 


Mr. Schminke won the silver Pasteur Award Medal, 
the second highest of the national awards made annually 
by the Milk Industry Foundation. The incident which won 
the medal for Mr. Schminke dates back to July 14, 1955 
when he witnessed a collision of two trucks in Teterboro, 
N. J. The driver of one of the trucks was knocked uncon- 
scious but his truck continued a weaving course down the 
highway. Mr. Schminke gave chase, jumped into the cab 
and brought the runaway truck to a safe stop, saving the 
unconscious driver from certain injury. 


Mr. Schminke has been a refrigeration serviceman for 
Borden’s Newark operation since 1942. 


GUNDLACH ADVISES DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR 
LIFE OF HEALTH 


“Live more healthily and better and spend less by 
buying dairy products,” George P. Gundlach, Cincinnati 
dairy consultant, told the Rotary Club members of Ben- 
ton Harbor and adjacent Michigan communities. 


“Since the beginning of time,” Gundlach told the 
Rotarians, “the dairy cow has been a source for man’s 
food and drink, and besides has supplied hide for shel- 
ter, clothing and other uses. The importance of the dairy 
cow in our economy has continued through the centuries. 
Meanwhile the improvements obtainable by scientific re- 
search and technology have yielded finer dairy products 
such as cottage cheese and buttermilk.” 


Gundlach reported that the nation’s per capita con- 
sumption of milk is 353 pints per year as compared to 
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MULTI-POWER 
HARD WATER CLEANER 


Klenzade “‘Multi-Power” is a top quality 
cleaner specifically designed for hard water 
areas. 

POWERFUL DETERGENCY 

. rapid soil penetration and emulsifica- 
tion. 
HIGH SEQUESTERING POWER 

. . . keeps water-hardness minerals in sus- 
pension .. . no water spotting. 
BALANCED ALKALINITY 

. . . alkalinity is buffered to maintain con- 
stant alkaline cleaning power. 
CORROSION CONTROL 

. .. the ideal cleaner where steel and iron 
parts are included in daily clean-up. 

/ 100% ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 

. « « no inert fillers or carriers. 

does its full duty. 
EXCELLENT WATER CONDITIONER 


. . « designed for use in hardest of waters 
. +. up to 50 grs. per gallon hardness. 





Every ounce 


Prevent waste and high cost of over-use 
of ineffective cleaners, by starting now with 
Klenzade Multi-Power . . . “‘a little does a lot.” 





es es Dae Vt 


Klenzade Man Near You” 
“EIRST IN CLEANING CHEMICALS” 


“There’s a 











More Dollars 
Per Route 


with taste-tempting. eye-pleasing 
cottage cheese made with 
Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator 


Customers repeat, when they 
can count on getting cottage 
cheese that’s just the way they 
like it — every time. 

That’s the kind you give 
them, when you use Verley 
Cottage Cheese Coagulator. 
It’s a dependable agent that 
assures uniform, solid sets un- 
der all conditions . . . soft, 
sweet curds...better flavor... 
better keeping qualities...and 
a greater yield! 





Tl 
ae 
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om Use Verley Cottage Cheese 
ic, onary Coagulator as part of your 
Dyinle calctuen sale, svete regular procedure — hundreds 
= of successful operators do. Or- 





der from your Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co. representative. 














Available in pints, quarts, 
half-gallons, and gallons. 








Do you have these 


fact-filled bulletins? 
If not, write for free copies 


1. Directions for best results in making sweet, mild-flavored cot- 
tage cheese. Includes prices on Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator. 
2. Bulletin on how to use Verley Neutralizer to effectively kill 
stubborn off-flavors. Includes prices. 


3. Bulletin on how to use Verley SDC, a concentrated distillate 
from starter. Includes prices. 


VERLEY PRODUCTS DIVISION, Albert Verley & Company 


1375 EAST LINDEN AVENUE ° LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MANUFACTURING CO., NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 

56-3 
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170 bottles of 
of beer. 


carbonated beverage and 128 bottles 
Gundlach devoted attention to dairy products and 
told the story of the development of ice cream as q 
“cheer food.” 
Gundlach is the founder and president of G, Pp. 
Gundlach & Company, Cincinnati. 


@ 
BORDEN SPONSORS QUEEN FOR A DAY 


Borden’s line of cheeses and Starlac nonfat dry milk 
gets strong advertising and promotion support with a 
15-minute portion of “Queen for a Day,” NBC’s week- 
day TV show. 

Starlac and Borden cheeses are featured weekly on 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons. In addition, Borden 
products will continue to receive the usual strong adver- 
tising support through “People’s Choice,” the company’s 
Thursday night show on the NBC-TV network. 

“Queen for a Day” is viewed daily in more than 
4,000,000 homes in 57 cities, with Jack Bailey as the 
star and master of ceremonies. 

The show format calls for interviewing five women 
chosen from each day’s audience in Hollywood’s famous 
Moulin Rouge restaurant. Jack Bailey interviews each of 
the participants on the show and audience applause de- 
termines the winner whose problem presents the great- 
est appeal. The “Queen” is then presented with the items 
for which she has expressed a need as well as other gifts 
totaling in value from $1,500 to $2,000. A gold Cadillac 
with liveried chauffeur then takes the “Queen” on a tour 
of movie lots and top dining places. 


BEATRICE FOODS SIGNS 
“MASTER CONTRACT” WITH UNION 

A single “Master Contract” signed by Beatrice Foods 
Company and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has gone into effect for the next five years. According to 
Paul Potter and Associates, it is the first time such a con- 
tract has been negotiated by a major dairy company. The 
agreement covers 90 plants in 22 mid-western and southern 
states. It came about afer several months of negotiations, 
starting with the union’s insistence on an area-wide agree- 
ment covering most of the Beatrice Foods Company's 
plants in Illinois. 

Terms of the contract left open for local negotiation 
are those directly affecting costs: such as wage rates, com- 
missions, vacation pay, hours in the work week, welfare 
benefits and similar cost items. Local plant management 
and local union committees take care of these matters. 

Failure to settle issues locally will result in their being 
referred to the Joint Area Committee, composed of at least 
three company and three union members. 

In the opinion of Paul Potter and Associates, the cre- 
ation of the Joint Area Committee constitutes an important 
innovation in dairy company labor relations. The committee 
is given what is tantamount to autonomy over the admin- 
istration of the agreement and even has the power to mod- 
ify the agreement’s terms by mutual agreement of com- 
pany and union. 
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ARKANSAS MILK DEALER MORE THAN 
TRIPLES VOLUME IN THREE YEARS 


An increase in sales from 5,000 to 18,000 gallons of 
milk per day over a three-year period as a result of a 
strong sales promotion program has been reported by the 
Coleman Dairy of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Clifford Shaw, sales manager of the dairy, asserted 
at the annual meeting of the American Dairy Association 
that a combination of American Dairy Association milk- 
selling ideas and local advertising has opened up the big 
new market for his company. 


“The American Dairy Association,” Shaw said, “has 
done such a remarkable job in this thing that we are all 
interested in promoting the sale of more and more dairy 
products. We at Coleman Dairy know of no other way 
to do it. We know of no better way to do it. We have 
used this program. We have used it awfully hard for 
three years.” 

Shaw related how the Association milk-selling themes 
were announced through Gail Davis, Little Rock native, 
who has become the Annie Oakley of television fame. 
Coleman Dairy sponsors the show in Little Rock. 


“We have taken the American Dairy Association 
advertising principles,” Shaw stated, “lock, stock and bar- 
rel, and we have not said drink Coleman milk, but we 
have said to the people, “drink three glasses of milk every 
day’....In the history of our sales program we have 
tried to follow just what the American Dairy Association 
does, including the principles of good advertising.... 
We plan a long-range program....to try to sell more 
milk in our community.” 


STUDENTS GET ECONOMIC STORY 
OF MILK IN MIF BOOKLET 


“Milkman’s Economics,” a 24-page booklet telling the 
story of milk processing and distribution costs, has just 
been published by the Milk Industry Foundation at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The reason for publishing the booklet is given in the 
introduction: “Americans spend more for milk than for any 
other primary food—and they get more for their money 
when they buy milk and milk products. Dairy products 
such as milk, butter, cheese, evaporated milk, etc., supply 
more than 35 per cent of the families’ food needs, yet their 
cost is only about 20 per cent of the families’ food bill. 
More than half of what is spent for dairy products goes 
for fresh milk—and the percentage is going up. 


“If only for this reason, the person who pays the milk 
bill is entitled to know ‘where the money goes,’ without 
having to read a five-foot shelf of books on the subject. 
That is what this book is for.” 


The booklet is designed especially for the use of school 
and college students and their instructors. Chapter head- 
ings which give a clue to the contents are: “The Fresh Milk 
Business;” “New Outlets, New Containers, New Products;” 
“The Profit Story;” “How the Farmer is Paid;” “Regulating 
Farm Prices for Milk;” “Manufactured Dairy Products;” 
“The Dairy Farming Industry;” “Competition in the Milk 
Business;” “Sanitary Rules and Regulations” and “The 
Next Twenty Years.” 
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The Answer to Your 


STRAHMAN VALVES, INC. 


16 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK 13, U.S.A. 
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Butter Storage 
Cheese Curing and Storage 





NIAGARA 
“NO FROST” 


25 Years Successful 
Experience 


* Protect frozen food 
quality 


*% Get faster temperature 
“pull-down” 


ae * Never any defrosting 


3 shut down 


Write for Niagara 
Bulletin 105 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. A.M., 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
District Engineers in Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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ON EVE OF EXPOSITION, 
SURVEY REVEALS 


DEALERS LIKE 
ASPECTS OF 


“As a small milk and ice cream processor, I find that 
almost everything at the show is of interest to me.” 


“The relaxed, friendly atmosphere of the Exposition, 
when you meet people once in two years, makes it some- 
what of a reunion that personally I would not want to 
miss. . . . Added to this, the meeting of your competitor 
away from home in a friendly spirit makes the local prob- 
lems easier to adjust on your return. 

The foregoing were representative of the two major 
reactions to a survey questionnaire distributed among 
thousands of dairy processors recently in an attempt to 
discover in what ways the Dairy Industries Exposition 
could be made more helpful to them. 


Sponsored by the Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
this year’s show, the 20th Dairy Industries Exposition, is 
expected to attract both the largest number of displays and 
the largest crowd of dairy processors. It opens October 
29 and closes November 3 at Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


In answer to the DISA survey, many helpful sugges- 
tions were received and quite a few of them are being 
adopted for the 1956 Show. Along with suggestions came 
hundreds of spontaneous tributes, reflecting the respect 
in which it is held by successful dairy industry men and 
women. Among the range of benefits which they said they 
had received from attending past Expositions were edu- 
cation, comparison of latest equipment, opportunity to see 
items that could not be brought to their offices, gaining 
of new ideas, and getting together and exchanging valu- 
able experience with other dairy industry people. 


“The overall scene and wide scope of the Show can- 
not help but broaden a visitor's understanding of the in- 
dustry,” said Richard H. Hoben, Purity Ice Cream Co., 
Adrian, Michigan, commending the panoramic aspect of 
the Show. 

A well-known American educator in the dairy field, 
Professor E. O. Anderson, now setting up a Department 
of Dairy Manufacturing at the University of the Punjab, 
Lahore, Pakistan, wrote from a far corner of the world: 
“I am sorry that I shall miss the Exposition this year . . . 
I would appreciate receiving notices about the Exposi- 
tion so that I could show them to the local dairymen.” 


Many processors who attend the big Exposition every 
time it is held stressed value of the Show as a review of 
latest developments in the industry. “One central show 
allows even the small user to see the latest available 
equipment,” Alvin P. Smelkinson of Chesapeake Cream- 
eries, Baltimore, Maryland, said. 
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BUSINESS, SOCIAL 
DISA SHOW 


A. L. McWilliams, Pure Milk Association, Chicago, 
asserted that “the biggest asset of the Show is the oppor 
tunity to examine the latest developments in the industry 
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Three Good Reasons Why 


Kraft Stabilized 


Chocolate-Flavored Powder 


is your best buy! 




















Osition. at one time.” . | — - a” 
some. A Tennessee processor, Mr. Paul F. Blake of Livona ae _ 
ant to Dairy, Strawberry Plains, said he attends the Show every Ti - "i 
petitor two years for the same reason—“Keeping up with the latest “we 
| prob- in dairy supplies and equipment.” 
A Huge Display Case 1. A finer, more dependable powder— 
major The Show acts as a huge mobile showcase to bring Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored 
> ca 7 oan 
among together under one roof equipment and supply items that pee sla Rid. nord cae 
eg would take months to see by touring individual plants. contains a special vegetable stabilizer 
osition This idea was stressed by Ted S. Schmidt, of J. J. Schmidt, that is designed to prevent “settling 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, when he said, “The Exposition out”. Kraft can supply a chocolate powder that 
i ffers the best opportunity to see the things that could not gives to the finished drink the viscosity or body 
‘lation, ae arrarvenite. »- eee ee — that you prefer. Kraft powder is economical to 
ion, is readily be brought to our office. use. The cost is amazingly low, and ease in han- 
vs and Other processors have found the Show stimulating — erg Mca = enemas Kraft Stabilised 
ctol g : : : ‘hocolate-Flavored Powder never fails to produce 
rane even though purchase of new equipment is no immediate a fast-selling drink that builds repeat business. 
tlantic problem. Delbert Mueller of Minerva Dairy Inc., Min- 
erva, Ohio, wrote, “We enjoy it and (always) return (home) 2. Sales promotion and merchandising 
ugges- with good ideas. help—The best chocolate powder and the 
being Many small processors, who might otherwise feel that best promotions and merchandising aids 
came business seeks out big purchasers, have testified to the in the business add up to increased 
aw: seaiatiall all = f this gi: aa all alias tail chocolate drink profits for you. Your 
espect special value to them of this giant Gap ay O Cairy indus Kraft Salesman will be happy to show you how 
n and trial equipment and supplies. Pratt Boice, of Boice Bros., you can increase your chocolate drink sales and 
d they Kingston, New York, wrote, “A small dealer like myself promote your dairy name by utilizing Kraft’s 
> edu- does not have time to see new and improved equipment ae aie successful promotions and merchan- 
to see except what we find advertised in dealers’ catalogs. One im 
aining day spent at the Exposition has given me an opportunity 3 r : 
A P ‘ I  eghe Ppo @ Technical service and counsel— 
valu- to see the different makes of certain pieces of equipment 3 : , Se : 
8 hon ese as i Heil _ Kraft’s trained field technicians will 
ave to buy to stay in business. give you on-the-spot assistance with 
» om Other Meetings your chocolate-flavored drink problems. 
ay — ila sl wesc sittin wit Gel w Phone or write your nearest Kraft 
ne in- Many members of processor associations will find i neuncta of Mnets Dividien bendensstene, or cond 
1 Co., possible to attend the Show concurrently with their own in coupon below. 
ect of groups’ annual meetings or conventions. Dairy groups 
which will meet this year in Atlantic City concurrently with Kraft Foods Company 
field. the Exposition include: Dairy Industries Society, Interna- Division Headquarters 
tment tional, at the Traymore, October 28; International Associa New York,N.Y. Atlanta,Ga. Chicago, Ill. 
injab, tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, at the Shelburne and Garland, Tex. Green Bay, Wis. Sen Francisco, Calif. 
my Dennis, October 29-31; National Ice Cream Mix Associa 
vorld: 
NS. tion, at the Jefferson, October 31; Milk Industry Founda- KRAFT FOODS COMPANY, Industrial Department, A-8 
xposi- tion, at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, October 31-November 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago, Illinois | 
n.” 2: Evaporated Milk Association, at the Sea View Country Gentlemen: Please have a Kraft technician contact us regarding | 
Club, November 1, and National Association of Retail Ice | stabilized chocolate-flavored powder. 
very . , ’ : 
ister: Cream Manufacturers, at the Shelburne and Dennis, | 
ew of : NAME 
November 1-3. 
show aa! COMPANY | 
, A 16-page, two-color booklet describing many aspects 
ilable ge aS ‘ ADDRESS 
eal of the Show and listing concurrent conventions is avail- | 
able, on request, from Dairy Industries Supply Associa- | city. ZONE STATE 
tion, 1145 19th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. t | 
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Our New, Improved 


ROSSFORD MILK 


CHESTS 


—are built to 
last longer 
* Spot-welded 


reinforcements 


x a Wigs 


corner 


% Heavy gauge gal- 
vanized steel ex- 
terior 


* Zonolite Insulation 


*% Inside liner 
proofed 
water) 


% Bottom recessed 1/2 


in. preventing floor 
spotting 


water- 
(holds 





Tight-fitting lid on continuous hinge keeps milk cool in sum 
mer... prevents freezing in winter. 


Stock Sizes 


Two 2 gal. or 4 qt.-inside dimensions, 7 x 8¥%x 11% in 
Wt. 8 Ibs. Will accommodate two 2 gal. glass bottles, 1 Ib. 
butter and 2 pint cream, or similar combinations. 


Four 2 gal. or 6 qt.-inside dimensions, 8% x 10% x 111% in 
Wt. 10 Ibs. Will accommodate 41/2 gal. Pure-Pak, 2 Ibs. butter 
and 1 Ib. cottage cheese or similar combinations. 


Six V2 gal. or 10 qt.-inside dimensions, 8¥%@ x 17x 11% in. 
Wt. 12/2 Ibs. Will accommodate 61/2 gal. glass, 2 Ibs. butter, 
V2 pt. whole cream, one Ib. cottage cheese or similar combinations, 


$2.38. Will also build to your 
Write Dept. A for prices and delivery dates. 


P. A. RADOCY & SON 


Sheet Metal Specialists for Many Years 


Priced as low as 
specifications. 


ROSSFORD 
OHIO 
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“Enormously Brighter,” 
Benson of Dairy 


ESCRIBING the dairy situation as “enormously 

brighter than it was just two years ago,” Secretar 

of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson believes that the 
improvement is due to increased per capita consumption, 
In a speech before Vermont dairy farmers in June, Mr. 
Benson explained the apparant contradiction between his 
optimistic report and widespread farmer discontent by 
saying, “These improvements were a major factor leading 
to the increase in dairy price supports for this year an- 
nounced by the President in April.” 

USDA officials are inclined to make a distinction be- 
tween what they call “the economic price” of milk and 
the “social price.” The economic price is the price that 
milk should command as a result of the economic forces 
of supply, demand, production costs, etc., that enter into 
the establishment of a market value. The “social price” is 
a price that farmers think they ought to get in order to 
realize the standard of living that they believe they 
should have. 

The President’s action, which increased the price sup- 
port level, and the Secretary’s action on May 1 amending 
or suspending most of the Federal Orders were actions 
based on the thesis that the improved dairy situation was 
not reflected in the price. This was an economic price ad- 
justment. The widespread discontent that characterized 
milk markets in May and June was primarily a disatisfac- 
tion with the “social price” although there were some mar- 
kets, particularly Detroit, where the economic price was 
out of line due to a number of unusual factors. 


Surplus Stocks Reduced 

Mr. Benson’s assessment of the current dairy outlook 
was definitely on the encouraging side. Four major devel- 
opments, the Secretary said, were responsible for the im- 
proved situation. Describing them as “heart warming,” 
Mr. Benson listed increased per capita consumption, the 
practical elimination of surplus stocks of dairy products 
in government hands, the low level of butter stocks in 
commercial channels, and expanding domestic markets as 
the factors most important in bringing about improvement. 

Mr. Benson said, “The burdensome surpluses of but- 
ter and non-fat dry milk have been eliminated through 
unceasing efforts to find useful outlets. In July 1954, the 
CCC (Commodity Credit Corporation) butter inventory 
reached 467 million pounds of uncommitted supplies on 
hand. In mid-May—last month—we had only 15 million 
pounds of uncommitted supplies on hand. And for several 
weeks during March and April of this year our butter in- 
ventory was zero. We were ‘fresh out’—and glad of it. 
Cheese is our only dairy surplus problem now. But these 
stocks have been cut 45 per cent—from 436 million pounds 
in September 1954 to 241 million last month.” 

Predicting a smashing 127 billion pounds of milk for 
1956, Mr. Benson said that this could lead to a “very 
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ar,”| Says Secretary 
airy| Industry Situation 








rmously serious” situation were it not for the definite upward trend 
ecretar, in both total and per capita consumption. The Secretary 
that the pointed out that although the number of dairy cows has 
imption. been decreasing, production per cow has been increasing. 
ne, Mr. The prospect is for a national average of 6000 pounds per 
veen his cow this year. 
tent by Bouquets for ADA 
leading Credit for the increased consumption belongs mostly 
ear an- to the dairy industry, Mr. Benson declared. “Through 
your own organizations—like the American Dairy Associa- 
tion be- tion, which is financed with dairy-farmer money—you have 
ilk and hired top talent to do your selling. Studies of the market 
ce that have shown that many teen-agers and adults were using 
: forces far less milk than good health habits would dictate. You 
ter into have wisely directed selling efforts toward this large market x No. 607-5 Skyscraper construction 
rice” is potential. Your slogans, “You Never Outgrow Your Need for 4 square gallon jugs. 
rder to For Milk, ‘Drink Three Glasses Every Day,’ and ‘Refresh 
e they with Milk, are fast becoming recognized as symbols of Product of 33 Years’ Engineering 
dairy farmers in action. > Welding and design engineers have made United 
ce sup- Despite the improvement in the over-all dairy situa- Cases marvelous money-makers for dairymen, saving 
ending tion, Mr. Benson said “The increase in price is not yet time, labor, repair and replacement costs. Send for 
actions enough to satisfy any of us. Your May price in Vermont catalog rom on these long-lasting, light-weight, sani- 
on was was 10 cents a hundredweight above a year ago. But even ‘ ’ 
? eee le ous vie tary, welded steel cases. 
ice ad- a small improvement is better than the continued decrease 
terized that seemed in prospect when the surplus problem was 
atisfac- increasing so sharply.” 
ie mar- The Secretary urged farmers to do more to cut costs 
ce was and improve quality as the only sound basis upon which 


to build a better industry. Asserting that the government 
would and could help, Mr. Benson stoutly maintained that 
farmers could do more for themselves by cutting costs than 




















vutlook 
doll the government could do for them by getting higher prices. 
he im- Mr. Benson has not swerved from his original concept 
ming,” of government relationship where agriculture is concerned. 
m. the Said he, “Artificial, legislated prices that ignore markets, 
oducts lead inevitably to production controls. Then they lead XK no. en7-4 % no. eos 
she te just as inevitably to further tragic consequences, to lost 3 
’ markets, to surplus accumulation, to still more production Sturdy. senitery case for Rugged. cuty to Sees cate 
cets as I ' ; sah, ‘ 6 half-galion oblong bottles for 12-square quart bottles 
mnent. controls, to lower prices in the markets—in fact to the 
£ but- very opposite of progress and prosperity for farm families.” 
rough © Tucrease 
4 os USDA SELLS BUTTER FOR Sales 
entory NEW PRODUCT FOR EXPORT ; . 
ies on The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced the with United Car- 
nillion sale of 376,289 pounds of Commodity Credit Corpuration- riers which display 
everal owned U. S. Grade A butter to the Beatrice Food Com- products, make 
er in- pany, Chicago, Ill., at 25 cents per pound f.o.b. Chicago selling easier 
of it. for use in making a new dry product for export to Sweden, 
these Switzerland and Finland. I STEEL-ond WIRE. 137 Fonda Street, 
ounds The new product, which has a high butter fat con- + ¢comPpany— Battle Creek, 

tent, will be made prior to export from the butter and VES We ip Se ee oe, SAA. 
Ik for U. S-produced nonfat dry milk solids, and will be ex- Write for Bulletin No. 856 Branch Plant: Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
“very ported in dry form. ee 
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SELLING YOUR BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 42) 


that they can operate more favorably 
under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware so they simply transfer all the 
properties of the corporation to a new 
Delaware corporation and then ex- 
change the stock in the Delaware 
corporation for stock in the New 
Jersey corporation held by stockhold- 
ers. Essentially, the stockholders have 
simply exchanged one piece of paper 
for another which is practically iden 
tical. It hardly seems fair, reasoned 
Congress, to impose a tax upon them 
as though they had exchanged their 
New Jersey stock for cash or for stock 
in some altogether unrelated corpora 
tion—like General Motors. Their in- 
vestment is still in essentially the same 
corporation and essentially the same 
form and the tax should wait until 
they have made a more substantial 
change than this. 


From this reasoning it is only a 
short step to argue that where one 
stockholder, (Joe Graday) exchanges 
stock in Hometown Dairies for stock 
in a new corporation arising out of the 
merger of Hometown and Front-Rank, 
his investment is still tightly wrapped 
up in the fortunes of Hometown 
Dairies and once again his investment 
is such that it is not appropriate to 
tax him at this time. There’s a fair 
amount of paper work required in 
connection with Joe’s tax return for 
the year he enters into a_ tax-free 
merger, and he should certainly have 
his attorney or accountant prepare his 
return that year. 


Does this mean that Joe never has 
to pay any taxes? Not necessarily at 
all. Joe may decide after a year or so 
of holding Front-Rank stock that, after 


all, Front-Rank may be enjoying re- 
markable prosperity now, but it is in 
debt to banks up to its ears, and _ it’s 
pretty dangerous to have all your eggs 
in one basket. So he sells 500 shares 
for $50,000. What is his tax liability? 


At this point, of course, Congress 
has decided that it is appropriate to 
tax him. His taxable gain is the differ- 
ence between $50,000 and his basis 
for the Front-Rank stock, which is the 
same low basis that he had for the 
Hometown Dairies stock. The allo- 
cable basis would be $250 for one 
quarter of his Hometown stock with 
a resulting gain of $49,750 and a 
capital gains tax, with the same as- 
sumptions as above, of $12,437.50. 


There is one way that this tax can 
finally and forever be avoided, but it 
is a way that relatively few taxpayers 
would seize upon as a tax avoidance 
device. You have to die to win. That 
is, at Joe’s death, his stock drops its 
original low basis of cost and acquires 
by virtue of the law a new basis equal 
to its fair market value at date of 
death. If Joe’s widow sells his Front 
Rank stock a few days after his death, 
her gain is only the difference between 
the value at date of death and what 
she sold it for—and of course this 
difference is probably negligible. But 
no attorney or accountant is going to 
advise his client that the best way to 
avoid taxes is to drop dead. 


SELF-HELP MARKETING PROGRAM 
ESTABLISHED IN INDIANA 


A committe, known as the Indiana 
Farmer-Retailer Committee, designed 
to assist in the orderly marketing of 
agricultural products 


from Indiana 


farms has been established under the 
aegis of Purdue University’s Agricul 
tural Extension Service. 


The objectives of the Committee 
are to encourage the production and 
marketing of commodities that are 
more acceptable to the trade and to 
consumers, and to assist in moving 
plentiful commodities through trade 
channels by 
efforts. 


coordinated statewide 


Among important industries and 
groups invited to select a member to 
serve on the Indiana Farm-Retaile: 
Committee are: Indiana Farm Bureau 
Inc.; Indiana State Poultry Associa- 
tion; Great A&P Tea Company; Pur- 
due University, Agricultural Econom- 
ics Department; Indiana Livestock 
Breeders’ Association; Producers Mar 
keting Association; Poultry 
Processors Association; Indiana State 
Dairy Association and others. R. B. 
Wilson, Purdue 


mist, serves as Executive Secretary. 


Indiana 


Agricultural Econo 
The Committee works across com- 
It works 
on agricultural marketing problems of 
statewide concern, and serves as an 


modity and industry lines. 


advisory and an action group. It also 
informs consumers of plentiful food 
products and helps move these prod- 
ucts through trade channels. Such co- 
ordinated efforts are undertaken onl) 
when requested by the industry con- 
cerned and when the committee mem- 
bers decide such efforts are warranted. 


The Committee also is considering 
a statewide brand program for agri- 
cultural commodities. Under this pro- 
gram a state brand would be estab- 
lished. Use of the brand would be 
granted to producers or handlers of 
commodities meeting specific require- 
ments for use of the brand. 


NEW! MODERN! EFFICIENT! ECONOMICAL!—THE Keadall 
150° AUTOMATIC DUMPING SYSTEM 








LESS INITIAL INVESTMENT. . 


. LESS SPACE REQUIRED ... 


LESS EQUIPMENT TO MAINTAIN 


PROVIDES — 
Greater sanitation . . 
posite samples. . 
to operate . 
wearing parts. . 


. Better control... 
. Less operator fatigue . 
. . Less power required (One Power Unit) . . . Fewer 
. Plus the regular features which have made 


More accurate com- 
. . Less steam required 


KENDALL WASHERS the watchword of the Dairy Industry for 


over 29 years. 


@@ KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. - POTSDAM, N. Y. @ 
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INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 39) 


There is a very good reason for this 
control. Milk has often been called 
nature's most perfect food. It is not 
only the most perfect food for calves 
and humans but for bacteria as well. 
Under proper conditions of tempera- 
ture bacteria, both pathogenic and 
non-pathogenic, can multiply very 
rapidly in milk. The generation time 
of bacteria, that is the time it takes 
for one cell to become two cells, may 
be as short as 15 to 20 minutes. If 
we would consider conservatively a 
generation time of 30 minutes, and 
this can easily be attained in milk, 
one microorganism could become one 
trillion organisms in 10 hours provid- 
ing nothing interferes with this devel 
opment. Thus it is conceivably pos- 
sible that one disease-producing germ 
in a bottle of milk in a warm room 
overnight could become a very seri 
ous health menace. In all probability 
this never happens but in years gone 
by before health departments con- 
trolled the production, pasteurization, 
and distribution of milk, the incidence 
of milk-borne disease was high, and 
in the early years of our country in- 
fantile mortality was extremely high 
largely because of the consumption 
of infected raw milk. 


The factors which influence the 
growth of microorganisms are: the 
pH (the acidity or alkalinity of the 
media), the salt concentration, the 
availability of proper food, moisture 
(40 per cent or more of water must 
be present), and temperature. Milk 
supplies, quite satisfactorily, all of the 
first four requirements for bacterial 
growth. Therefore, if organisms are 
present, only temperature remains as 
a method of control. Most bacteria 
grow best at temperatures between 80 
and 100°F. Below 40°F. growth is 
almost nil. Some organisms, most of 
which are unimportant from the stand- 
point of disease, will grow as low as 
4° to 6° below the freezing point of 
Water, 


It should be remembered that or- 
dinary fluid milk as delivered to the 
home is pasteurized, a process which 
kills all disease-producing microor- 
ganisms, but is not sterilized. It would, 
therefore, be possible to contaminate 
the product between the time it is 
pasteurized and delivered to the home. 
This is not generally so in the case 
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of canned foods which are sterilized 
in the cans in most cases and do not 
even require refrigeration. This is one 
of the main reasons for close control of 
production methods by departments 
of health. 

I believe you can see from this dis- 
cussion that it is essential that good 
inspection of milk production and 
facilities be maintained, 
and it is certainly a credit to our 
health authorities that the people of 
the United States can purchase milk 


processing 


in any city in the country without a 


worry about the possibility of disease 
resulting from its consumption. There 
are many countries in the world where 
this is not true. 


FEDERAL MARKETING ORDERS 
(Continued from Page 66) 


but, at almost any given time the Sec- 
retary may suspend provisions of an 
order or an entire order if he finds, 
very simply, that the order or any of 
its provisions do not at the moment 
“tend to effectuate the declared policy 














Fittings. 


RUGGED AND 
VERSATILE 


STAINLESS STEEL Yo 


HOLDING TUBE ASSEMBLIES 








Designed for use with 
High-Temperature, Short- 
time Pasteurizers 


@ Highly polished, sani- 
tary, all-stainless steel 
construction. 


® Designed for easy, fast 
assembly...no open 
joints. 

@ Adjustable ball feet for 
maneuverability and 
versatility in production. 


@ Bracket for flow diver- 
sion valve is reversible 
and may be used for 
either right or left hand 
mounting. 


@ Stands for G&H Holding Tubes are ruggedly built of 
112” stainless steel tubing. 


@ Special Assemblies furnished promptly from your 
dimensions and details, shipped in package units, 
with ferrules and union connections all assembled .. . 
and you have your choice of either CIP or Bevel-Seat 








G&H STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Meets highest sanitary standards ... available in polished 
or white pickle finish. Cut or random lengths — 1”, 142”, 
2”, 3” and 4” O.D. In stock for immediate shipment. 




















PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2407 52ND STREET 7 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICE LIST 
OF “G&H” SANITARY PRODUCTS 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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of the act.” Regulated dealers, then, 
can never be sure just what might 
happen at the policy level to modify 
the regulation under which they must 
live. Even at the administrative level, 


The fact that the Market Administrator 
rescinded his ruling only serves to 
emphasize the arbitrary nature of his 
position. He had the power to make 


In subsequent issues of the American 
Milk Review we shall discuss some of 
the detailed operations of the orders 
and attempt to analyze their impact 











and point out some of the detailed 





the level of the local administrators, 





—S operations of the orders and attempt 





decisions and regulations are made 
which sometimes seem fantastic and 
which seem to have been made with 
no authority under specific provisions 
of an order and sometimes even in 
possible contradiction thereof. 





There are many instances that have 
occurred in the administration of the 
Federal Order program which support 
this statement. There was the case of 
one handler who, among other things, 
bottled milk for a second unrelated, 
company. The second company had an 
affiliate that was engaged in the manu- 





| know the milk is cold — just the same 
1 want that leak fixed. 


to analyze their impact and point out 














| | some of the more glaring unfair dis. 
T criminations in them. 
aN ° 
RIGHT OR WRONG IN LABOR 
aS REGULATIONS 
4 (Continued from Page 99) 
employees on the ground that the 
special training received is a_pre- 
> S requisite for the opening? It is im- 
mediately evident that such a right 
} would permit the employer to under- 


cut and make a mockery of the seni- 


ority system. It would appear that 








facture of dairy products. The second 
company made it a practice to send 
its returns from its fluid milk routes to 
its affiliate where they were converted 
into manufactured products. The com- 
pany wanted credit as Class II milk 
for these returns. The administrator 
held that the returns must be shipped 
back to the original bottler and then 
sent to the manufacturing plant rather 
than go directly from the fluid milk 
distributor to the manufacturing plant. 










































































‘ anil 
How to non Punces 
Cut Your re 


Refrigeration Costs! 


One Armstrong automatic purger can 
do this for your refrigeration system: 
e Cut Power Costs e Increase Capacity 
e Cut Cooling Water Consumption 

e@ Save Refrigerant e@ Reduce Labor Costs 


Bulletin 2211 tells the complete story of how an Armstrong 
Forged Steel Automatic Purger benefits you and your 
refrigeration system. This four page bulletin is free, 
a postcard brings it to you. Send for it today, write: 






ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
964 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Armstrong Forged Steel Purgers .. . they're AUTOMATIC! 
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or not to make the ruling according to 
his interpretation of the order. 

The problems of government are 
many and I suppose that administra- 
tive legislation may be necessary. It 
can also be extremely dangerous. I 
believe that in federal milk regulation 
we have one of the strongest examples 
of legislation, execution, and adjudi- 
cation, all resting in the hands of the 
same man or the same group of men. 








the whole point and purpose of the 
correspondence course was to prepare 
certain employees to do more respon- 
sible jobs. This being the case, the 
company must have been aware of 
the fact that giving the course to a 
junior employee would inevitably lead 
to conflict with the seniority bidding 
system unless a clean-cut understand- 
ing was reached beforehand. I rule 
that the senior employee should be 
given a chance at the new job.” 


DEARBORN STREET 
PLANT 


CLARK STREET 
PLANT 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


the 


“top notch’ storage service 


deserve 


of 


CENTRAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
Tel: SUperior 7-7548 
350 N. Dearborn Chicago 10, Ill. 


SO. WATER MARKET 
PLANT 


BLUE ISLAND 
PLANT 
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PLANT CLINIC 


Choosing the Most Profitable 
Buttermilk Outlet 


(Continued from Page 83) 


quantities are illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Here the line (D) represents the mar- 
ket price of the dry buttermilk, the 
points on curve (A) represent the man- 
ufacturing cost plus the price obtained 
for fluid buttermilk from a centralized 
drying plant and the points on curve 
(B) are manufacturing costs plus the 
price obtained from farmers for fluid 
buttermilk. The points on curve (C) 
are the manufacturing costs for various 
volumes. From this graph you would 
conclude that if your most advanta- 
geous outlet for buttermilk was sale 
to a central drying plant at 45 cents per 
100 pounds you would still be able 
to do better by drying in your own 
plant if your annual butter volume was 
greater than one million pounds. If 
the best alternate outlet was sale to 
farmers at three cents per gallon you 
could afford to dry at a volume of 750,- 
000 pounds of butter annually. If the 
above assumptions hold true, you 
would be well advised in setting up 


POLK SANITARY MILK CO. 






Boosts Route Gales 
Quirk 


ICE CREAM 


MODEL 709 CABINETS 


Front End 
Cabinet 


August, 


1956 


MODEL 710 
Fits series 
30 Divco 
Models and other 
to fit most popular trucks. 
popular 
delivery 
trucks. 
MODEL 708 
Side Mount 


Cabinet 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ANNUAL BUTTER PRODUCTION IN MILLION POUNDS 





roller drying facilities in your plant 
; ‘Kolmer, Lee: Costs of drying buttermilk in 
lowa creameries. Master's Thesis, lowa State 
College, 1952. 


92 Retail Trucks ALL EQUIPPED WITH 
QUIRK ICE CREAM CABINETS 
Polk Sanitary Milk Co., Indianapolis, 


Indiana, Delivers Both Wholesale 
and Retail 


with an annual volume of 1.5 million 


pounds of butter. 


Proved Successful . . . the better grade of ice 
cream in five flavors as well as the Polk Flavor- 
of-the-Month are carried. Frozen orange juice has 
also proved a successful item. 


Polk’s 92 trucks are equipped with Quirk Ice 
Cream Cabinets, both front end and side mount 
types. Performance of the units is excellent and 
cost of operation negligible. The Polk operation 
is only one of many profitable retail ice cream 
delivery programs in the field today. Check the 
outstanding Quirk features and see how easily 
you too can boost your route sales. Write today 
for complete information. 
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Study Shows Steady Rise of Milk 
Vending Machines in Factories 


HE USE of vending machines to 
sell milk in industrial plants in 
New York state is constantly on 
the rise. This is one of the major points 
in a meaty report by Joseph F. Metz, 
Jr., of Cornell University. Entitled 
“Milk Vending Machines in Industrial 


strates the increasing incidence of milk 
vending machines in plants. 

An estimated 2,000 milk vending 
milk con- 
sumption are operating in New York 
Half-pints, pints and_ third 


machines for on-premise 


state. 


Plants,” the report strikingly demon- 


Saucier 
COMBINATION WEIGH 
CAN AND DUMP TANK 


Single compartment weigh can with 750 
Ibs. capacity and single compartment 
dump tank with 900 Ibs. capacity. 
SAUCIER offers a complete line of styles 
and sizes for regular or “Grade A" 
milk, Write for details of these and other 
models. 


quarts are vended at from five to 15 
cents. Factories are the most important 





Saucier Stainless Steel 
DUMP TANKS-WEIGH CANS 


(FOR GRADE “A” MILK) 





Two compartment weigh can with 750 Ibs. 


capacity for "Grade A” milk. 





Two compartment dump tank with 1,000 Ibs. 


capacity for ‘Grade A" milk. 


Fluid milk consumption is increasing more rapidly 
than production in the heavily populated areas, 
and milk dealers in those areas are going farther 
afield for their milk supplies. 

They require and demand GRADE A milk. 
Grade A regulations are spreading rapidly from 
state to state. 

Your production starts in the receiving room 
with weigh cans and dump tanks. Install Savu- 
CIER weigh cans and dump tanks for greatest 
efficiency and lowest costs, custom built for your 
individual needs, but available at standard 
prices. SAUCIER weigh cans and dump tanks 
meet all Grade A and sanitary regulations. 

SAUCIER products are made with extra fine 
craftsmanship and attention to detail, and in- 
corporate all the most modern features such as 
easy and accurate sampling, and Saucier’s ex- 
clusive Canadian type self-centering valve. Call 
your dairy supply distributor for complete in- 
formation and prices, or write 


Chas. Saucier & Son, Inc. 


Custom Built Stainless Steel Dairy Equipment 
2306 W. Broadway, Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 





DISTRIBUTORS 


Territories are open for 
dairy supply distributors. 
Write for complete in- 
formation today. 





SAUCIER 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 





ESTABLISHED 1902 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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location. Few office buildings have 
milk machines and most schools do not 
permit their use. The board of edu- 
cation in one up-state city is experi- 
menting with milk machines in schools 
to determine whether or not an over- 
all policy of installing such machines 
in all schools in the city 
adopted. 


should be 


Vending machines have been in- 
stalled at a rapid rate in upstate New 
York industrial plants. The pace has 
been considerably slower in New York 
City. Some objections here were based 
on the grounds that the vending ma 
chines interfered with an employee's 
work. This was especially true in 
plants using piecework employees. 
Owners were interested in keeping 
machines operating with no_ breaks 
Sometimes management expressed re- 
luctance to become involved with 
vending companies. Some of the larger 
corporations provided coffee lounges 
and free coffee for employees. 


Up-state plants with milk vending 
machines averaged 332 employees pet 
machine, compared with 393 in New 
York City. In terms of numbers, milk 
vending machines are considerably 
more important in the up-state areas 
than in New York City. 


Milk vending machines for on-prem- 
ises consumption, according to the 
report, are a means of increasing con- 
sumption of milk. The author refers to 
numerous studies which have substan- 
tiated the sales effectiveness of such 
machines. He warns, however, that the 
net effect on per capita consumption 
brought about by the vending ma- 
chines has not yet been satisfactorily 
measured. Undoubtedly some sales are 
substitution sales; that is, milk ordi 
narily purchased from other sources is 
not bought at the conveniently-located 
vending machines. 


There appeared to be no serious 
objections to the use of milk vending 
machines in plants not using them at 
the present time. Most of those inter- 
viewed felt there was no need tor 
the vending unit, primarily because of 
the small number of employees. About 


15 per cent of the plants in the up 
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Comments from interviews at industrial plants not using 
milk vending machines, 222 plants, New York State 


cent in New York City. In most cases 


management did not know if it was a 


Comment Upstate 
No need, plant too small 50 
No objection 35 
Poor service or experience 15 
Disapprove of vending machines — 
No space — 
100 


New York State 
Per cent 





49 
17 
30 

4 


100 





state areas reported unfavorable past 
experience, such as poor sanitation and 
servicing problems. In New York City 
about a third of the plant operators 
were not interested in installing them 
because they were opposed to vend- 


ing machines in general. 


Of the 175 up-state plants visited 
in the course of the study, milk ma- 
chines were found in more than half. 
In New York City, on the other hand, 
of 150 plants visited only six per cent 
had milk machines. The proportion of 
plants with milk vending machines is 
greater in plants employing 100 o1 
more workers than for the group em- 


ploying less than 100 persons. 


In those plants not having milk 
vending machines, the reasons, pri- 
marily, are that there were too few 
employees to justify such an installa- 
tion, or milk was available from alter- 


native sources. 


Mr. Metz found in his study that 
opposition among plant operators to 
milk vending machines was based on 
past experience of poor servicing and 
sanitation problems. It is his conclu- 
sion that these problems, for the most 
part, can be corrected with improved 
and machine 


service schedules new 


developments. 


Dairies Own Most 

Dairies own the machines at most 
plants, but vending companies operate 
the installations at larger plants. Both 
types of organizations are attempting 
to add to the number of milk vending 
machines in use. Many companies are 
potentially 


machines, 


good locations for these 


That industrial plants still remain a 
fertile field for the placement of milk 
vending machines is strongly indicated 
by the following statistic turned up 
by the study: 


“Of the plants not using milk vend 
ing machines in up-state cities 59 per 
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cent reported having been contacted 
by someone regarding installation of 
a machine. This compares with 13 per 


dairy or vending company that made 
the contact...” 


This means that 41 per cent of the 
plants in up-state New York and 87 
per cent in New York City have not 
yet been solicited as locations for milk 
vending machines! 


It appears to be a definite oppor 
tunity for dairies and vending com 
milk vending 


panies handling the 


machines. 
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MODEL MC-10 


MILK COOLER 


ration seldom keeps 


rature most people like best. 
_, Cotp milk... . over 


ilk. In- 
i ore of your good milk. in 
aoa MC 10 milk coolers, specif i- 
in every location 
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A mountain of cases quickly disappears with the adoption of the new loading-unloading 
technique accomplished with the cooperation of milk processors and a refrigerated milk 
bedy manufacturer anxious to fill an industry need. 








Loading is quicker and less expensive at the Dean Milk Com- A flick of the finger activates the lift-cart and raises a pallet- 
pany plant these days with the new pallet-loading system. load (45 cases) of empties. The newly-designed Batavia Body 
Power-lifting and easy truck-accessibility take the “load” out has the floor at dock level, a full width rear door opening and 
of loading. the condensed plates raised high along the walls and front. 
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Palletized 


Dock Time 


OOPERATIVE action between 
C a milk company and a dairy 
industry supplier has produced 
a system of palletized loading in re- 
frigerated trucks that cuts down the 
time element by one-third. It has also 


taken more of the burden off the man 
and placed it on the machine. 


Companies Work Together 
The companies involved are the 
Dean Milk Company of Chicago and 
the Batavia Body Company of Batavia, 
Illinois. Between them they have de- 
vised innovations in the truck body to 


facilitate the loading system. 


Here’s how it works: One loading- 
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dock employee with an automatic lift- 
cart picks up 45 cases of cartoned milk 
on a pallet, shuttles over a dock-board 
into the truck, deposits the payload 
and returns to the warehouse to repeat 
the process another seven times. 


The Dean driver then does his daily 
delivery, unloading full cases from the 
side door and replacing empties on the 


the unloading dock eight times, instead 
of 360. 


Certain changes had to be made in 
the truck before the new system could 
Rear doors are hinged 
at the sides so that when they are 
opened, the full width of the truck in- 
terior is exposed to accommodate the 
full width of the lift car plus loaded 


work smoothly. 


to dock level for easier 


jockeying into loading position. 


been raised 


Refrigerating plates have been hung 
higher to allow stacking of cases five 
high. All refrigeration lines are re- 
cessed within the walls to eliminate 


danger of breakage. 
Dean Milk Company officials like 


pallet skids. On returning to the plant, 
the driver can unload immediately or 
leave the returns on the refrigerated 
truck. When he does choose to unload, 
however, he backs up to the dock and 
removes the 360 empty cases evenly _ the 
stacked on eight pallets. In other 
words, it means handling the cases at 


pallet. 





U.S.P. LIQUID PETROLATUM SPRAY 
USP. UNITED STATES PHARMACEUTICAL STANDARDS 
SANITARY — PURE 
ODORLESS—TASTELESS 
NON-TOXIC 


This Gine Mist-like AAYNES-SPRAY 
should be used te lubricate. 
—s VALVES 
HOMOGENIZER PISTONS — RINGS 
SANITARY SEALS & PARTS 
CAPPER SLIDES & PARTS 
POSITIVE PUMP PARTS 
GLASS & PAPER FILLING 
MACHINE PARTS 
and for ALL OTHER SANITARY MACHINE 
PARTS which are cleaned daily 


THE MODERN HAYNES-SPRAY METHOD OF LUBRICATION CONFORMS WITH 
i THE MILK ORDINANCE AND CODE RECOMMENDED 
naa BY THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE - - - 


The Haynes-Spray eliminates the danger of con- 


CONTAINS NO ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE 
FATS. ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. WILL 
NOT TURN RANCID — CONTAMINATE 
OR TAINT WHEN IN CONTACT WITH 
FOOD PRODUCTS. 





tamination which is possible by old fashioned 
lubricating methods. Spreading lubricants by the 


ieee use of the finger method may entirely destroy 


, 
*guarom 5084! 


previous bactericidal treatment of equipment 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 


THE HAYNES-SPRAY THIN FILM LUBRI- 


aan mamas oaprucaTiONS 709 Woodland Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Z PACKED 6-12 ov. CANS PER CARTONS, ROLL-EASY DOLLIES + ROLL-EASY CASTERS + TABLE CARTS + CAN CARTS + CARRY-BASKETS 


SHIPPING WEIGHT —7 LBS. 7 SMAP-TITE MEOPRENE GASKETS » NEOPRENE COVERED WRENCHES + “SLIP” CHAIN LUBRICANT 
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The floor of the truck body has been 
raised to the height of the Dean load- 
ing dock. It is high enough to remove 
necessity for 
presenting one unbroken expanse of 
truck floor. The rear bumper has also 


the new technique and credit the sys 
tem of operation with reducing hand- 
ling operations, reducing risk of break- 
age, and reducing manpower costs. 
This system has become the subject 
of interest among fleet operators, 
many of whom travel great distances 


wheel wells, thus 


to watch the system in operation. 





HAYNES SNAP TITE GASKETS 


“FORM-FIT’ WIDE FLANGE 
HUGS STANDARD BEVEL 
SEAT FITTINGS 





-= MOLDED TO 
~* PRECISION STANDARDS 








f- 
7 % 
. 


DESIGNED TO 
SNAP INTO 


DURABLE FITTINGS 


GLOSSY SURFACE 
} LOW COST...RE-USABLE 


) LEAK-PREVENTING 
NEOPRENE GASKET for Sanitary Fittings 


( Check. SNAPTITE Aduantagee) 


Tight joints, no leaks, no shrinkage 





Time-saving, easy to assemble 


Sanitary, unaffected by heat or fats Self-contering 


No sticking to fittings 
Non-porous, no seams or crevices 
Eliminate line blocks 


Odorless, polished surfaces, easily cleaned 4401, overcome line vibrations 


Withstand sterilization Long life, use over and over 


Available for 1”, 1%", 2”, 2%" and 3” fittings. 
Packed 100 to the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 


709 Woodland Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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supply and 
equipment 
Bulk Wax Systems Offer 





News 


Economical, Efficient Operation 


LANTS USING 


two or more 
paper machines can develop 
definite economies by using 


either a system of liquid wax pur- 
chase and storage or a central melt 
tank. 
two systems, increasing in popularity, 
is described in detail in a new cata 


down The operation of these 


Stainless 
Products Corporation, Belding, Michi- 
gan. 


logue just published by 


The main the bulk 
wax system or the central melt-down 
tank is to take advantage of savings 


that accrue in refining, packaging, and 


idea in either 


shipping wax as well as savings in 
labor at the dairy plant that result 
when wax is used in liquid form 
throughout the paper-packaging oper 
Additional 
cleaner, smoother job. 


ation. dividends are a 


The bulk wax system involves ship- 
ping the wax to the dairy in liquid 
form either by tank truck or tank car. 
This liquid wax is stored in heated 
storage tanks and pumped to the dip 
ping chambers in the paper machines 
as needed. 


By NORMAN MYRICK 
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Diagram Courtesy Stainless Products Company 


This is a diagram of a bulk wax installation. Wax arrives at plant in liquid form in a 


tank truck or car. 
L KR 


dipping c r as 


ded 





It is transferred by pipe to storage tank and from storage tank to 
No more than fiv to six weeks supply should be ordered. 


Beyond that time oxidation presents a problem. 


The central melt-down tank is used 
in dairies that do not have a sufficient 
volume to justify a complete bulk 
system but wish to take advantage of 
the economies offered by using wax 
in liquid form. In this system wax is 
delivered to the dairy in either car- 
tons or on pallets. An entire day’s 
supply of wax is melted down in a 
melting and distributing unit known 
tank. 
the central melt-down tank the wax 
is pumped to the paper machines. 


as a central melt-down From 


A large portion of the success of 


LICK THE 2 AND 4 


any liquid wax system, the catalogue 
says, depends upon the accuracy and 
reliability of the level control in the 
The 


averages the surging, bouncing level 


coating chamber. level control 
of wax in the coating chamber, then 


shows the mean level on the sight 


glass. This level is measured by 
means of a float. The float level is 
transmitted to a sealed switch box 


containing four separate switches. 
One switch controls the wax feeder 
pump. Another controls the flow of 
wax to the coating chamber. The re- 


QUART PROBLEM WITH CAMPBELL 
MULTIPLE (.) QUART ©) HANDLES 


Milk Cartons with Campbell Multiple 
Quart Handles end breakage and De- 
posits. Easier to carry...easier to pour. 
Stores that have used old-style gallon 
packages have greatly increased their 


TT 
AG we 
SALLY CANCO 
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Phone ATlantic 9-5576 


sales (business was actually doubled in 
one case). Campbell Multiple Quart Han- 
dles come in Pyramid or Canco style. No 
special machinery required. Write for 
samples and prices. Address Dept. AM-§ 


CAMPBELL BOX & TAG COMPANY 


Corner Main and Sample Sts., South Bend 23, Indiana 


MARY PURE-PAK 
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maining two switches operate warn- 
ing lights that report high or low 
levels of wax caused by accident or 
improper operation of any part of the 
system. The function of the float level 
control center is one of regulation. It 
governs the amount of wax in the 
coating chamber. Since the amount 
of wax on the container is directly 
related to the level of wax in the coat 
ing chamber this function of level 


control is of primary importance. 


Oxidation is the principal problem 
encountered in liquid wax systems. 
Paraffin wax is a sensitive product. 
Time, temperature, aeration, and the 
presence of catalytic agents are the 
factors with which the system must 


contend. If the wax is to be held for 


quirement most effectively. Water, 
heated either by steam injected di- 
rectly into the water or by means of 
steam to water heat transfer, can be 
held accurately at the temperature 
desired. The heated water is pumped 














222% 



































hot water. The low heat content of 
the hot water heating medium pre 
vents overshoot of temperature and 
makes the regulation of temperature 
sure and fine. It is a relatively sim- 
ple task to hold the temperatures to 
a degree or a fraction of a degree. 


The volume of wax necessary to 
support a bulk wax system is said to 
be as low as 100,000 pounds a year. 
This is the lowest 
American 


figure that the 
Milk Review has encoun 
30.000 
pounds a month is a minimum, some 
say 20,000. The Stainless Products 
people, who ought to know, say 100,- 
000 pounds annually is enough. At 


tered. Some people say 


any rate if you have only one ma- 
chine you should investigate the use 
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Lumenite Efectronic Company 


MAN FACT 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Ill 
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Modern service-tested cooling units for 
milk, mix and butter coolers... 


“‘M”’ series King Koolers operate at slow speed to maintain 
temperatures 25° to 45° F. with ammonia or freon refriger- 
ants. Centrifugal blower type fans. Air is pulled—not pushed 
—through coil, saving on power and refrigeration load. 
Simple defrosting. With automatic temperature control, 
system defrosts during off cycle when temperatures are above 


stalled - Never freezing. Water defrosting sprays optional. A compact pack- 
or age unit, easily, quickly installed. Built for long service 
Needs Servicing available in 3000 to 18,000 CFM sizes. 
Write for 


There's a King Product Kooler to fit your needs... 
Write for your bulletin NOW I 


co. OF OWATONNA 


914 N. CEDAR ST. OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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18 MILLION FLAV-R 
STRAWS SOLD IN JUNE 


The sale of a thumping 18 million 
Flav-R Straws in the New York metro- 
politan area for the month of June— 
their first month of distribution—was 
announced by the recently-organized 
Flav-R Straws, Inc. With the straws 
sold at groceries and supermarkets in 
boxes of 12, this means that 1% million 
boxes were sold during the first ap 


pearance of this product on the market. 


Active distribution of the straws was 
started late May by the company 
which manufactures these straws with 
“built-in” flavors. Headquarters of the 
South Fifth 
New York. 


corporation are at 32 


Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 


Principals in the organization are 
Alvin Sheerr, formerly vice president 
of Sheerr Brothers and Co., 
Lee Wagner, 
TV Guide, 


president; 
founding publisher of 
executive vice president; 


and Bernard E. Singer, attorney, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
Frontier Foods Corporation, orig- 


inator of Flav-R Straws on the West 
Coast, manufactures the product as a 


| 


Emad Seals Save You Money! | 


wholly-owned subsidiary of Flav-R 
Straws of New York, Inc. 

Available at present only in choco- 
late flavor to be used with whole milk 











a 
wary 
ae Sake a 


Don’t have anything to do with him, 
dearie. His daughters are low producers, 
1 hear.” 





or skimmed milk, plans are being made 
for Flav-R variety of 
flavors and suitable for use with an in- 


Straws in a 


creased number of beverages. 


BAN ON “OUTSIDE” ICE 
CREAM RULED INVALID 


A Baltimore municipal ordinance | 


attempting to ban the sale in the city 
of ice cream manufactured beyond 
the city’s corporate limits was ruled 
invalid there by Judge Reuben Oppen.- 
heimer. 


He held the ordinance violated the 
interstate commerce clause of the fed. 
eral constitution and could no longer 
be enforced by the city health 
department. 

His ruling was given in a written 
opinion handed down in a suit brought 
by Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., of 
Philadelphia, which sought to distrib- 
ute ice cream in Baltimore. 

Baltimore's health department, 
through Commissioner Huntington 
Williams, had objected to the distribu- 
tion of ice cream made outside city 
limits because of inspection problems. 
Dr. Williams testified the city health 
department could not control a man 
hired to inspect ice cream at an out- 
of-city site because of administrative 
problems. Such inspections, he argued, 
couldn’t be as satisfactory as having 
the plant located in the city. 








being 


not think. 


“Nations 


statesmanship. 


Germany, said, 


Pacts lose their purpose as new forces arise. 
down in the face of new emergencies. 
world is between the nations who think and the nations that will 


who will 
breed bitterness and disaster. 


“Chancellor Adenauer 
invitation to the Moral Re-Armament World Mission to come to 


NATIONS THAT WILL NOT THINK 


“Strange things are happening in the land. A new perspec- 
revealed. 
mocracy is on the defensive. Armaments no longer guarantee security. 


Old concepts are breaking down. De- 


Old loyalties break 
The new alignment in the 


not think shed blood and money, and 


But men who think have a superior 


and members of his Cabinet, in the 


‘In this time of confusion we need an ideology which 
can bring clarity and moral force that can shape infer- 
national relations as well as our own national life.’ 


“Communist and non-communist have one fundamental weak- 





MILK SEAL 
Packed 12 to Box 


CREAM SEAL 


Available plain or duck impregnated 


A new, improved Neoprene Seal for use on De Laval Hot or Cold 


Cream Separators and Milk Clarifiers. 
need replacement less frequently. 


Look for the trademark “E-Mac in the oval” on every seal — it’s 


your guarantee of a better seal. Order a trial supply now. 


Write for catalog showing our complete line of DAIRY BRUSHES 


and SUPPLIES. 


| 
S 
| 


Packed 36 to Box 


E-Mac Seals last longer — 


ness in common. They are not creating a new type of man. Con- 
sequently, both lack the one essential for creating a new world. 
But there is a superior ideology which is giving men new motives, 
new character. It works. It is a new thinking forged by living 
absolute moral standards—absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
love. With this ideology, nations will begin to think. They will 
solve all their problems. Families will be united. Youth will find 
© purpose more dynamic and compelling than lawlessness. 


“This is the new statesmanship, a life commitment adequate 
to change the thinking, living and daring of the whole world. For 
everyone everywhere this is the future. This is normal living.” 


The above excerpts are from a world broadcast from London, 
England, by Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, initiator of Moral Re- 
Armament. A copy of the complete address will be mailed without 
cost or obligation upon request. 


THE BENJAMIN P. FORBES COMPANY. 





Our business is preparing Chocolate Flavor Powders for 
chocolate milk and chocolate ice cream. Write or wire for free 








sample or better still, send us a trial order 
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Mar DAIRY BRUSH CO., INC. 
rt READING e PENNSYLVANIA 





through your favorite jobber, or direct. 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 





2000 WEST 14th ST. 





@ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Rising Demand For Different Dairy 
Products Fosters New Supply Firms 


HE SWELLING demand of the 
American people for more of 
the old and a greater variety of 


new dairy products has given new 


lipase enzyme system found in the 
mouth of suckling mammals. Special- 
izing in enzyme extraction and prepa- 
rations, the company was able to win 





the fed. life to the older suppliers of the dairy and hold for itself a good share of 
0 longer industry. It has also spawned and the market demanding specialized 
health nurtured into robust adolescence products and services to the food in 
companies to help produce, promote dustry, especially the cheese and 
and distribute products, new and old. dairy segment. 
written ws 
brought Such a company is the Dairyland One of the products, “Mil-Lait” is 
Co., of Food Laboratories, Inc., of Wauke used extensively in the chocolate, con- 
distrib- sha, Wisconsin, which celebrates _ its fectionery and baking industries. 
tenth anniversary this year. Special enzyme preparations are 
artment, Founded by President Merle Farn- manufactured for various applications 
ntington ham in 1946, Dairyland Laboratories in the food industry. The company is 
listribu- today markets products for the dairy currently engaged in research and de- 
ide city and cheesemaking industry under the velopment of a number of new prod- 
‘oblems. trademarks of “Italase” and “Capa- ucts. A recent expansion program 
, health lase,” used principally for flavor de- included a new warehouse and new 
a man velopment and body and texture equipment for increased production 
an out- improvement in Italian and other for- facilities. 
aan Bee types of cheese. The promotional campaign, spring- 
—_ rhe first products put out by Dairy ing from various parts of the industry 
laving ; : . cee ania i 
8 land Laboratories followed dairy tech- -local, regional, national and even in- 
nologist Farnham’s discovery of a _ ternational in scope—to promote the 
| 
ne an eT Ht / 
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All the youngsters are on your side 
quate when you blend JOHNSTON NON- 
_ For SETTLING Chocolate Dairy Powder 
into your milk. Write for profit infor- 
+.~ mation today! 
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greater and more diverse use of milk 
and milk products, will help pave the 
way for the further growth and devel- 
opment of Dairyland Laboratories and 
other dairy supply companies, assum- 
ing, of course, that the companies 
themselves continue to provide qual- 
ity merchandise under good manage 
ment. 

This includes promotion, distribu- 
tion, service and a product priced 
within the reach of the manufacturing 
purchaser. 

With personal income rising to new 
heights every year, it would seem that 
consumer price resistance would con 
stitute a negligible factor. The fact is, 
however, that while income has risen 
there has been a corresponding, if 
not a greater, rise in the the number 
and variety of products struggling for 
a piece of the consumer’s dollar. The 
competition has been fierce. 

It has also been healthful. The de 
mand for Italian cheese keeps expand- 
ing. 

Dairyland Food Laboratories, Inc., 
keeps growing because of that expand- 
ing demand and because an experi- 


enced hand is at the management 


helm. 















ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ° HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 
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Adds Zest and 
Appetite Appeal 


Standardize your cottage cheese 
to the peak of flavor perfection, 
with "'Hansen's' Starter Distillate. 
Enhances rich creamy flavor and 
maintains flavor uniformity the 
year around. imparts a rich start- 
er-like flavor. Overcomes flatness. 
Economical ...a little does a lot. 


CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, INC. 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


SENS” vistittate 
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Product News 


Tail-Gate Lift for 

Smaller Trucks 

ID WEST BODY & MANU- 

M FACTURING of Paris, Ili- 

nois, has just announced 

“Jiffy-Lift” elevating tailgate for pick 
up and express truck bodies. 


This product now brings to small 
truck users the advantages enjoyed 





by the heavier trucking field. The com- 
plete unit weighs only 175 Ibs., which 
keeps the vehicle within its present 
license fee. 


The “Jiffy-Lift” is an all steel, ramp- 
type elevating tailgate with a capacity 
of 600 Ibs. This permits the driver 
alone to load or unload heavy or bulky 
articles. One man can make more 
per-day deliveries and handle loads 
ordinarily too heavy for two or more 
men. 

The patented design features a sim- 
ple lifting mechanism, with ball bear- 
ings throughout. “Jiffy-Lift” requires 
no maintenance other than occasional 
lubrication. Another advantage is the 
quick, easy transfer from old to new 
trucks. Now available from Mid West 
Distributors; or for full details, write 
Mid West Body 


Paris, Illinois. 


& Manufacturing, 


Quirk Adds Ice Cream 
Cabinet 


NEWLY designed ice cream 
cabinet for retail delivery has 
been announced by the Quirk 


Manufacturing Company of Cudahy, 
Wisconsin. 

It’s a front-end type resting on the 
ledge at the right of the driver. The 
compressor is recessed to fit beneath 
the truck dashboard, providing door- 


120 


way clearance and driver working 
area. With a capacity of 16 gallons, 
the new model 710 incorporates such 
features as water-tight inner liner and 
plates, automatic counter, balanced 
lid, non-frosting heater resistance wire 
and immersed eutectic coils. 


e 
New MIF Book Off the Press 


NEW BOOK entitled “State 
Control of Milk Prices” written 
by Dr. James A. Tobey, has 


just been published by the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation. 


The new book is a factual study of 
the legal aspects of state control of 
milk prices and trade practices, based 
upon the statutes and decisions of 
courts in the various states. 


Dr. Tobey also is the author of 
“Legal Aspects of Milk Sanitation,” 
which is published by the Founda- 
tion as well. Dr. Tobey is a lawyer, 
American Public 
Health Association and formerly Di- 
rector of Health Service for The Bor- 
den Company. 


a member of the 


“State Control of Milk Prices” is 
priced at $6.00 per copy, with a dis- 
count of 25% to Milk Industry Foun- 
dation members. 


Cherry-Burrell Tries 

New Type Steel 

HERRY-BURRELL CORPORA- 

TION, has produced several 

units in Cr-Ni-Mn steel on a 

trial basis. The composition used con- 
tained 17% Cr, 4% Ni, 10% Mn. 

Two of the bowls for small bottle 


1953 and 


have been in service since that time 


fillers were produced in 


reduced 
service life as compared to Type 302. 


without any indication of 


These test parts and other items of 
dairy equipment made by various 
manufacturers indicate that Types 201 
and 202 stainless steel can be used 
alternately with Types 301 and 302 
for non-contact surfaces and that, per- 
haps, they may prove equally satis- 


factory for contact surfaces. 


However, Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 


tion while indicating satisfaction to 
date, has stressed the point that since 
dairy and food processing equipment 
must last for years it is too early to 
come to any definite conclusions with 
respect to its acceptability. 


Introduce New 

Farm Tank Design 

FARM TANK UNIT featuring 

a detachable cabinet com. 

pressor for remote installation 

where milk house space is limited, is 
being introduced by Cherry-Burrell. 

The unit is a 385 gallon “Icy Kold” 

Ice Bank Cooler. The compressor cabi- 





net fits onto the tank body to make a 
single unit. However, the cabinet may 
be unbolted easily and butted against 
a wall elsewhere to save room. 


The “Icy Kold” features full length 
sidewall cooling, spray gun cleaning 
and sterilizing, and a simple control 
system. 


For further information write to the 
Cherry - Burrell Corporation, Dept. 
J-17, 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


Bulletin on Psychro- 
philic Bacteria 


BROCHURE, analyzing off 
A flavor problems caused by 

Psychrophilic bacteria, is now 
available from the Diversey Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. Titled, “CONTROL 
OF OFF-FLAVORS IN PASTEUR- 
IZED MILK, AND SLIME ON COT- 
TAGE CHEESE, DUE TO PSY- 
CHROPHILIC BACTERIA,” this 
technical bulletin details what Psychro- 
philes are, their breeding habits, their 
effect on product quality and most im- 
portant of all . . . how to control them. 


Quality control problems discussed 
in this bulletin are of vital interest to 
everyone in the dairy industry. 


Copies may be obtained, without 
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cost, by writing to The Diversey Cor- 
poration, 1820 Roscoe St., Chicago, 
Ill. Ask for Technical Bulletin No. 
202. 


Baltimore Aircoil Catalog 

HE Baltimore Aircoil Company 
has recently published a 12-page 
catalog on its new “MC” Line of 
heavy duty Evaporative Condensers. 
The catalog covers the complete line 
. 22 sizes, from 10 to 350 tons... 
for Freon 12, Am- 
The and com- 
ponents of the units are described 
in detail with photographs. 
selection 


Freon 22 and 


monia. construction 


Very 
complete data, plus de- 


tailed dimensional drawings, is also 


included. The B. A. C. Model 
“MC” Evaporative Condensers fea- 
ture a new sectional construction 


(patent pending) that adds to their 
flexibility of use and economy of in- 
stallation. 


Introduces New 
Leak-Proof Valve 


S. VALVE CORPORATION, 

831 Bond St., Elizabeth 4, 

* New Jersey, announces the 
availability of a new leak-proof valve 
which employs a newly developed 
plastic to achieve a permanent leak- 
proof quality. Suited for application 
in industry or in the home—leak-proof 
valves are necessary in the control of 
fluids, such as water, oil, gasoline or 


the opening in the valve body—there- 
fore, there is no restriction of the 
movement of the flowing fluid or gas. 


One-quarter turn is all that is neces- 






5 


sary to open or close this newly de- 





veloped leak-proof valve. 

The valve has a working pressure 
of up to 435 Ibs. per square inch. It 
can be tested at pressures of up to 725 
Ibs. It is designed to operate at tem- 
peratures of up to 250°F. 

Additional data can be obtained 
from the U. S. Valve Corporation, 831 
Bond St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 


Another Shape for 
the Milk Bottle 











A cross section of the “Nu-Grip” 
discloses a slightly concave surface on 
all four walls which, 
the manufacturers, 


according to 
adds _ structural 


strength and round 


bottle. 
and capping machinery and carrying 
racks. 


more trips per 


It still fits conventional filling 


W. H. Ellis, sales manager at Lamb 
Glass, stated that, “We feel confident 
that more and more of our volume will 
go into the new “Nu-Grip.” 


Floor-Topping 

Trowels on '-Inch Thick 

NEW chemical-resistant floor 
topping called Chem-Top, de- 

signed for food and chemical- 
processing plants, creameries, dairies, 
breweries and others having severe 
floor-corrosion problems, is announced 
by The Garland Company, Cleveland 
producers of heavy-duty maintenance 


materials. 

Composed of chemically inert ag- 
gregate and a catalyst-hardened ino1 
ganic plastic binder, Chem-Top makes 
a smooth mortar to be troweled over 
new or old concrete, brick, quarry-tile, 
metal or wood at a thickness of - 
inch or less. It hardens quickly to give 


a dense, hardwearing floor surface that 


is easy to clean and non-reactive to 
even high-concentrate chemical re 
agents. 


Laboratory samples in a prolonged 


series of tests show no decomposition 



















to the milk, and gases, such as acetylen oy aan ggg tia coneninne “n 
De aaa , ‘ drochloric, nitric and acetic acids, 
ept. propane, butane or coal gases. ; ; : 
hicago ' either through spillage or total im- 

This new valve remains leak-proof mersion. Test installations in food and 
under pressure of 725 lbs. per square dairy plants likewise have stood up 
inch. It permits no drop in line pres- HE LAMB GLASS COMPANY, under corrosive action by fatty acids, 

chro- sure. The gate of this valve has a Mount Vernon, Ohio, has an- brine, animal and vegetable oils, sugar 
teria straight cylindrical hole which, when nounced a new shape in glass syrups, sour milk and strong cleaning 
y off- the valve is opened, is in line with milk bottles — called the “Nu-Grip.” caustics. 
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Ready-to-Pour 
Pancake Batter 


EADY-MADE pancake batter 
R poured from a standard dairy- 

carton is the newest product of 
C. & C. Super Corp., New York City. 
Called Batter Up, the product is not 
a mix, but a prepared blend of ingre- 
dients made under the Leventrol 
process. 

To make flapjacks, the housewife 
shakes the container, and pours the 
batter onto the griddle. Each one- 
pint container will make at least 24 
three-inch pancakes. 

Batter Up is distributed through 
dairies on a regular door-to-door basis, 
and also through super markets. 
Among dairies now handling the prod- 
uct are Sheffield, Daitch, Ferndale, 
and Mueller. 


New Equipment for 
Powdered Products 


NEW LINE of cooling and con- 
A veying systems, to meet the 

increasing demand for cooling 
powdered products before packaging, 
has been announced by the Henszey 
Company of Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Designed as a simple, compact pneu- 
matic system, it can reduce the 
temperature of the product to 100° 
Fahrenheit, or lower. The Henszey 
system is available as a packaged unit. 
It is furnished with a combination fil- 
tering and cooling section and will 
operate either with a refrigerant o1 
with cold water. 

The cooled filtered air picks up the 
powder through a positive acting 
valve. After cooling and conveying it 
to the packaging location, separation 
is effected by stainless steel separa 
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Take the Safest Route to 
NEW PROFITS 


al. 


Kaci kold 


Deliver ice cream to your 
dependable milk route customers. 
With Kari-Kold mobile me- 
chanically refrigerated cabinets 
it’s a real money-maker! 


Sor complete information write 


Kari Kold 


219 Scribner Ave., N. W.* Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


tors. Powder is removed through a 
second air valve. The separated air 
is then returned directly to the proc- 
essing or drying chamber. If neces- 
sary, a reheat section is available in 
this return system to heat the air to 
process temperature. 

Each system is designed and engi- 
neered to meet specified cooling re- 
quirements and is then fabricated as 
a package. It includes conveying pip- 
ing, filter, cooler, suction fan, air 
valves, separators, and when neces- 
sary, reheat coils. Clamp fittings are 
used and installation and cleaning are 
easily handled by plant personnel. 

















Mom wants two quarts of white milk, 
chocolate flavor! 








Booklet on 

Loading Operation 

OW A milk processing plant 
4 improved loading and unload- 
ing operations with portable 

belt conveyors is explained in an illus- 
trated case-history report now avail 
able from The Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Garnett A. Vaughn appointed 
plant manager at Hillside, N. J,; 
James Walker at St. Louis; and 
C. E. McCloskey at Arlington, Texas 
by AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. All 
are Canco vets. 


George L. Ogdin, Jr., appointed 
general sales manager, Fulton 
Sylphon Division, ROBERTSHAW. 
FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Larry S. Hart, appointed factory 
representative in the Southeastern 
states for CHESTER-JENSEN COM. 
PANY, manufacturer of heating 
equipment. Previously he was with 
the M. G. Newell Company of 
Greensboro, N. C., and the Heil 
Company. 


John P. Nelson, 58 years old, 
sales engineer for the LATHROP- 
PAULSON COMPANY, died of a 
heart attack. A native of Sweden, 
Mr. Nelson had been employed by 
the company for 20 years in the 
service installation and sales engi- 
neering department. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Ebba Nelson, 
a daughter, Mrs. Richard A. Sha- 
heen, four brothers and three sis- 
ters. 


H. E. Anderson, sales representa- 
tive in the Detroit and Michigan 
area for BOWEY’S, INC., died re- 
cently following a short illness. Mr. 
Anderson was past president of the 
Michigan Dairy Boosters, Inc., and 
was well-known by the dairy in- 
dustry in Michigan and Northern 
Ohio. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALES 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








Classified Advertising Information 


Ointed F( RK SALE: 1—Cherry-Burrell 
N. J.: To ensure appearance of your ad in a given issue, copy should be in our hands by plate COOLER, 6,000 Ibs. per hour 
- the 15th of the previous month (for instance, copy in October 15th for November issue.) f erfect — shape. $900.00. W rite to 

; and | RUST’S DAIRY, R. D. No. 1, Sharon, 
Texas HELP OR POSITION WANTED Pennsylvania. 8-M-56 
LY. All ghtinm, ger weed $ 25 Boldface, per word $ .10 “FOR SALE: Used 200 gallon Man- 
) Minimum Charge 1.00 Minimum Charge 2.00 ton-Gaulin HOMOGENIZER with 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE (BUSINESS MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES stainless steel head--two stage valve— 

. OR Rams TO BUY, ETC 10 HP—3/60/220 volt motor. Excel- 

inted need lent condition. Two years old. 
Fulton lightface, per word $ .10 Boldface, per word $ .15 $1,250.00. Contact McCLENDON, 90 
HAW. Minimum Charge 2.00 Minimum Charge 3.00 Franklin Street, Nashville, Tennessee, 


ANY Box No., domestic (additional)... $ .50 Box No., foreign (additional) $1.00 phone ALpine 5-0342. 8-M-56 























(In ¢ ting the ber of words, please remember to FOR SALE— One 300-gallon and 
include the address. This applies also to box numbers.) one 100-gallon cheese VATS in excel 
actory , Bn deadline for Classified Advertising is the 20th of the month preceding pub- a ecneiien hes fe cag 
astern “er — , ER. One Cherry-Burrell 1,040 receiv 
COM. Publication date is the first of the month. ing and weighing | UN iT ae aaa 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. dairy. 100 wood CASES for 20 one 
ating . ‘ aan = el , s pint tall, round bottles. Approximately 
ith All such advertisements are considered “Display” advertising and will be billed at 20 of these are absolutely new. Write 
. n regular display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) to: WRIGHT'S DAIRY Racsburs 
7 Falls, Vermont. 8-M-56 
Heil . : FOR SALE One 6 ft. stainless 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE steel PREHEATER. One economy 
whe a —$—$_$____ —— ¢ ( s per our milk ¥ oe k R 
s old FOR SALE: 1—800KLF6-3BS Creamery Package Bantam bottle ier deel eee pons nS OL. 
: Manton-Gaulin two stage HOMO- WASHER round or square quarts, ER with distributing pipe. One Lron 
4ROP- GENIZER, with 15 HP motor, mag- $300.00. Milwaukee 6-20 bottle FIL- Firemen STOKE R, 3 speeds 100, 200, 
of a netic starter and safety cut-out switch. LER % pints through % gallons, oe 20 tha of cont per hour. Good 
Used only three months. Write to: $125.00. 250 gallon stainless steel . os pa a ates. One 
eden, } TONY DOWNS FOODS COM- — Surge or dump VAT, $100.00. Write rs el "Touaios Caamen ial 
ed by PANY, St. James, Minnesota. 8-M-56 to: IDEAL DAIRY, St Joseph, Mis STOKER Two 20 HP motors 600 
n the FOR SALE: 500 gallon per nous pesca 8-M-56 cycle, 440 volts. One oil TRAP for 
engi- Cherry-Burrell HOMOGENIZER. “FOR SALE: Used De Laval 226 @™momia system : CHURN — 
vived Asking $600.00. © and S 10 HLP. CLARIFIER with carbon steel bowl rd — — ** yp “"* — pa 
| BOILER H. R. T. type complete with with stainless steel disc. Capacity '*” UGS. Ryall saute ood wel" 
setts every automatic control feed water 4,000 lbs. milk per hour, complete with lon JUGS, > WB. ia several uses 
Sha- pump, stack and electronic MH elec- 10BB Waukesha Metal milk pump for f'reon COMPRESSORS. One stan 
e sis- tric eye fire control Asking $300.00. 3/60/220 volts, V-Belt drive. Good abe | eojonmer cabwmes ~tetirg a 
Both these items are in daily use and condition. F.O.B. Nashville $1,000.00. Model E-32/ tor ammonia ledo Dial 
} can be seen running, will be replaced Contact McCLENDON, 90 Franklin pansion. One 1,000 Ib a “ 
with larger machines. Write to: Street, Nashville, Tennessee. Phone >"SPension SCALE with rr peat 
enta- GOUZ DAIRY, Dutch Broadway, El- ALpine 5-0342.” 8-M-56 ‘ake equipment consisting of stainless 
F I Pal 2 c steel 700 lb. Weigh tank, 900 Ib. drop 
higan mont, L. 1, New York. 8-M-56 = > . " tau bs eines a. ae 
— FOR SALE: Buflovak No. 6.5-29-D tank, strainers and cover WW rite to 
id re- DE LAVAL separator 242 hot milk, stainless steel double effect EVAPO- DOLLY MADISON DAIRIES, La 
Mr. 3,500 Ibs. per hour, complete with RATOR. Double drum dryers 24” x Crosse, Wisconsin 8-M-56 
of the Waukesha pump, factory reconditioned 36”, 32” x 52”, 42” x 120”. 200 G.P.H. Model 125 CGD, 200 CGD and 500 
and guaranteed. Shipped to you, VISCOLIZER, Cherry-Burrell Model CGD Manton-Gaulin HOMOGENIZ- 
, and crated from the De Laval factory 6-18 FILLER. WE NEED your sur- ERS. Rebuilt and in Excellent Con- 
-y in- PUMP and SEPARATOR, $1,425.00. plus equipment. Send us your list. dition. Guaranteed. Write to: OHIO 
Gite Write to: OAKES & BU RGER Write to: PERRY EQUIPMENT CREAMERY SUPPLY COMPANY, 
COMPANY, Cattaraugus, New York. CORPORATION, 1409 N. 6th Street, 701 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
8-M-56 Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 8-M-56 Ohio. 8-M-56 








QUALITY WRENCHES 


Complete Stock of 


All Standard 25H 


| Sanitary Nut Wrenches | 
Made of Hi-Tens Aluminum Alloy W q 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


Kenosha Brass & Aluminum Foundry | THE KVP COMPANY 


Established 1937 
3417 14TH AVENUE KENOSHA, WIS. ee 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Limited number of 
No. 36 Proseal TRAYS (8” width x 
30144” length x 3” depth — capacity 36 
Mojonnier 8 oz. bottles) for Compo 
Coolers at special price of $6.00 per 
tray. Inquiries invited. Write to: 
COMPO COOLER COMPANY, 25 
May Street, Glens Falls, New York. 

8-M-56 


FOR SALE: Several good used 
cheese VATS, AGITATORS, PRESS- 
IS and other cheese equipment. Write 


to: MINNESOTA CREAMERY 


COMPANY, 2215 Kennedy Street, 
N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 
8-M-56 


New low prices on plunger seals for 


your C.P. and M.G. HOMOGEN- 
IZER. Send for trial offer. Advise 
style and capacity of homogenizer. 
Write to: STUART W. JOHNSON 


& COMPANY, 611 


Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Main Street, Lake 
8-M-56 


BOILERS-HIGH PRESSURE. We 
carry a large selection of ASME Na- 
tional Board high pressure boilers, 
gas, oil and coal fired, ranging from 
10 to 1,000 h.p. Each guaranteed in 
excellent condition. Sale sheet and 
complete data set upon request. Write 
to: WABASH POWER EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, 31 East Con- 
gress, Chicago 5, Illinois. 8-M-56 


FOR BUTTER PATTIES—Waxed 
U-Boards 6” x 151%”, 16 point double 
white, $9.00 per thousands or 514” x 
634”, $3.00 per thousand. Samples 
cheerfully sent upon request. Write 
to: BORAX PAPER PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 350 East 182nd Street, 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 8-M-56 


FOR SALE: 1—100 H.P. POWER- 
MASTER Package Boiler, oil burner, 


water pump, controls all complete. 
Used very little. In top condition. 
l 40-quart Emery Thompson Am- 
monia Batch FREEZER. Like new. 


1—Cherry-Burrell quart bottle WASH 
ER—6 wide. 1—Vane CHURN —500 
gallon. Write to: FRAZIER’S 
DAIRY, Frankfort, Indiana. 8-M-56 
Very good used Mojonnier Auto- 
matic Model AP FILLER for all size 
Pure Pak. Exceptional bargain. Write 
to: RATHKE & COMPANY, 600 
Colman Building, Seattle, Washington. 
8-M-56 
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PORTABLE vain storace piant 


FOR SALE...or 
FOR LEASE $1.25 per day 


Increase retail route sales...save 
on delivery costs...reduce num- 
ber of deliveries...keep milk in 
better condition through better 
refrigeration. Install branch sta- 
tions in strategic locations by using 
these fully automatic, self-defrost- 
ing, portable ICS units. Comes 
fully assembled...ready to use. 
Just plug it in. Stores 300 standard 
cases. Investigate the ICS leasing 
plan...or easy purchase plan. 


INTERNATIONAL COLD STORAGE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


One 1953 Walker 2,200 gallon stain- 
less steel inside and painted outside 
farm pick up TANK, 50 gallon per 
minute Viking pump, mounted on a 
1953 G. M. C. 450 chassis with tandem 
drive and three speed auxiliary trans- 
Excellent Being 


mission. condition. 


replaced with larger tank. Cost 
$14,500.00 asking $7,500.00. Can be 
seen at LUDWIG MILK COM- 


PANY, Polo, Illinois. 8-M-56 
FOR SALE 5,500 and 8,000 Ib. 
Cherry-Burrell Short Time Systems; 
100 to 500 gallon stainless steel PAS 
TEURIZERS, 250 and 300 gallon 
stainless steel TANKS; Mojonnier 
stainless steel Cabinet COOLER, 6 
wings each 12 tubes high, capacity 
6,000 Ibs. raw milk; 4, 6 and 8 Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle WASHERS; 6, 
7 and 10 Valve Cherry-Burrell FIL- 
LERS for 38 mm. Dacro Bottles; GV- 
20 Cherry-Burrell Vacuum FILLER; 
6,000 Ib. and 12,000 Ib. De Laval CLAR- 
IFIERS; Mojonnier Tubular Heat 
Exchanger, 24—1” x 10” stainless steel 
tubes; 125 to 1,500 gallon HOMO- 
GENIZERS or VISCOLIZERS; 500 
Ib. Rice & Adams stainless steel Weigh 
Can with Receiving Vat: Wright 
Straitaway Can Washer, 6 C.P.M.; 
Creamery Package and Oakes & Bur- 
ger Rotary Can WASHERS, 3 and 6 
C.P.M.; Rice & Adams Rotating Brush 
Can WASHER; 800 gallon Creamery 
Package Coil VAT; No IOBB and 
25BB Waukesha PUMPS; Size No. 80 
Vane CHURN, capacity 246 Ibs. but 
ter; 3 ft. and 5 ft. Roger stainless steel 
Vacuum PANS; 1,000 to 3,000 gallon 
Pfaudler Glass Lined Storage TANKS; 
4 x 4 and 5 x 5 Self-Contained Am- 
monia COMPRESSORS. Many other 
desirable items “Reconditioned” or “As 
Is’’—send us your inquiries. Write to: 
LESTER KEHOK MACHINERY 
CORPORATION, 1 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 8-M-56 
FOR SALE: Two Cheese VATS, 
one 100 gallon, all stainless steel, one 
200 gallon stainless steel with Alumi- 
num Covers. On 1,200 gallon ‘Alloy 
Product” Storage TANK. Above items 
all in good condition, and can be seen 
at our dairy in Metamora, Illinois, or 
write to: SCHIERER’S DATRY, 3530 

N. Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
8-M-56 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1,000 Ib. platform SCALE; Eight ft. 


of bottle CONVEYOR with chain 
track for square bottles; 1949 Model 
F20 automatic bottle FIILLLER com- 


plete with conveyor infeed mechanism 
and motor— Specialty Brass; 1949 
Model AA deluxe Icon O Seal Cap 
feeding MACIIINIe; Model D. F. Seal- 
ing head for tiller; 1949 Model RB50JA 


400 lb. stainless steel Damrow Weigh 
TANK complete; 1949 48SA_ Girton 
Soaker bottle washer for 48M quarts 


pints and % pints; 1O—15M 48M quarts 
Square; 4+—500 cases for 48M quarts 
Square (Steel); 1M 48M _ square pints; 
50 cases for square pint (Steel); 30M 
48M % pint round bottles; 1M 
(steel) for 48M 


cases 
'4 pint round bottles; 
1949 50 gallon Damrow PASTEUR.- 
IZER, stainless steel inside and out: 
McCormack Deering SEPARATOR 
1500 Ibs. per hour, Minn. Grade A 
approved; 1954 Mojonnier Dawson 
Pur-Pak automatic Carton FILLER: 


DeLaval CLARIFIER-SEPARATOR 


4,000 Ibs. stainless steel cold bowl. 
Write to: PROGRESSIVE DAIRY, 
Maple Lake, Minnesota. 8-M-56 

FOR SALE: 2,250 gallon stainless 
Holding TANK for Grade B milk; 
500 gallon stainless Holding TANK; 


2,500 gallon 3 compartment stainless 
Truck TANK; 9,000 Ibs./hr. and 22,000 
Ibs./hr. H.T.S.T. PASTEURIZERS 
complete; 36”, 48”, 72” stainless Vac- 
uum PANS; Ste-Vace SV-20 and Mo- 
jonnier No. 32—5 PREHEATERS; 
Mojonnier 3 section junior Cabinet 
COOLER; M-G 2 stage 125 G. P. H. 
HOMOGENIZER; 8 can per minute 
L-P WASHER. Complete listing of 
Plate Coolers, Roll Dryers, Separa- 
tors, Homogenizers, etc. Write to: 
BEST EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
617 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
DAvis 8-0926. 8-M-56 


MILK CASES wire T square 12 
quarts, $1.25. Wood $1.25. Half pints 
squat (20) $1.25. Wire tall (12) quarts, 
$1.25. Half-pint bottles tall square 48 
mm. $3.25 gross. Freon 15 HP COM- 


PRESSOR, $250.00. VILTER 7% x 
7% with motor, $500.00. Metal 2% 
gallon ice cream CANS, $1.00 each 


Wire TRAYS 28%” x 10” x 9%” H. 


75c each. Write us what you need; 
we buy, sell and trade. Write to: 
GORDON EQUIPMENT. COM- 
PANY, 6530 W.. Jefferson, Detroit 
17, Michigan. 8-M-56 








each month. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


WANT ADS 


Over 12,000 fluid milk and milk products plant owners 
and buying executives receive individually addressed copies 
AMR 
offering this complete personalized coverage. 

Deadline for classified advertising is the 20th of the 
month preceding publication. 
found at the beginning of the WANTS AND FOR SALE Section 
in the back of the book. 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1858 
92 WARREN STREET 


ARE A 
PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


is the only national dairy publication 


Full rate information will be 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: High or low pressure 
BOILERS, also other boiler 
equipment, such as stacks, breechings, 
pumps, boiler tubes, etc.—new or used. 


room 


Attractive prices. Write to: OTTO 
BIEFELD COMPANY, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 8-M-56 








POSITION WANTED 
DAIRIES: Do you want to increase 


your retail volume? I am an experi- 
enced retail Solicitor with 20 years 
experience building routes—one that 


can give an intelligent talk to house- 
wives on the nutrient value of milk 
and its composition. Commission 
Basis. Go anywhere. Write to: Box 72 

8-M 560 


Position Wanted by 
dairy manager who has become very 
interested in dairy machinery. Would 
like to become associated with a com- 
pany demonstrating, selling, or set-up. 
Write to: Box 74. 8-M-56 


POSITION WANTED as 


experienced 


Cream- 


ery foreman, 20 years experience. 
Can manufacture all dairy products. 
\t present employed, will be avail- 
able September 15th. Single and no 


bad habits. Position must be steady. 
Write to: A. C. LIBBY, South 
Schroon, New York. 8-M-56 


Thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of the Dairy business. Interested in 
position as Manager or Salesmanager. 
Outstanding record in Sales, Cost 
Control, and Production. Both Ice 
Cream and Fluid Milk. Excellent ref- 
erences. Write to: Box 75. 8-M-56 


SALES TRAINEE position desired. 
Dairy college graduate. Experienced 





in quality control and _ production. 

Age 23. Will travel. Write to: Box 

76. 8-M-56 
SERVICES 


Sanitary valves rebuilt and recondi 
tioned. Prompt service. Guaranteed to 
give new valve operation. Write to: 
STUART W. JOHNSON & CO., 611 
Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

8-M-56 


SANITARY VALVES~—Rebuilt for 
a fraction of the cost of a new valve. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write to: 
BADGER VALVE REBUILDING 
COMPANY, Withee, Wisconsin. 

8-M-56 
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Consistently Accurate! 


Faulty testing equipment can turn profit 
into loss—fast. Insure now against inaccu- 
racy with this efficient Garver combination. 
1. Garver ‘Super’ Babcock Tester. 
Speed controlled and speed indi- 
cated for extreme accuracy. 
2. Garver “ovate action” Test 
Bottle Shaker. Thoroughly inte- 
grates test ingredients—saves time 
-~eliminates dangerous, haphazard 
hand twirling 

Write today for catalog. 


THE GARVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Union City, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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HELP WANTED 


“WANTED PLANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT with formal training and 
experience sufficient to manage our 
milk plant with Junior Pure-Pak to 
turn out general line of high quality 
milk products. Permanent position with 
good future. Please contact VELDA 
MILK COMPANY, C. S. COBLE, 
Tallahassee, Florida.” 8-M-56 

Modern progressive plant in a fast- 
growing Southwestern city has an 
opening for a man capable of building 
retail milk routes, handling route sales 
men and managing collections. Write 
to sox 63. 8-M-56 

WANTED: Salesman calling on the 


dairy industry to sell well-known 
brands of cottage cheese coagulator, 
butter flavor intensifier, neutralizer, 


and new sterilizing agent, Bromocide. 
Good territory open. Attractive deal. 
State qualifications and territory cov- 


ered. Write to: FLAVOR LINI 
SALES COMPANY, 951. Garfield 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 8-M-56 


WANTED: Successful milk route 
Salesman for route Supervisor, if cap- 
able he can become Manager in 2 to 
3 years. Modern dairy in Indiana, do- 
ing an 800 gallon daily business. Good 
salary, plus bonus. You must come 
highly recommended. Please mail pho- 
to and particulars. Write to: Box 71. 

8-M-56 
WANTED: A-1 sideline 
sales representatives now 
the manufacturing trade 
MONDS” the new taste tempting 
chocolate almond bits which have 
found ready acceptance in the bak 
ing, ice cream and confectionery fields, 


product for 
calling on 
“CHOL- 


now selling nationally. Write to: CAL 
IFORNIA CONFECTION COM- 
PANY, P.O. Box 190-A, Beverly 
Hills, California. 8-M-56 





POSITION WANTED 
DAIRY MANAGER: 
perience. Capable of 
responsibility. Available 
Write to Box 65. 
SALES PROMOTION 
TRUCK LETTERING and 
TRADEMARK DECALS made _ for 
your truck and store advertising. Easy 
to apply, uniform, distinctive, econom- 


20 years’ ex- 
assuming full 
immediately. 
8-\1-56 





ical for large or small needs. Write to: 

MATHEWS COMPANY, 827 So. 

Harvey Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 
8-M-56 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: Wholesale Ice Cream 
plant, Southern Wisconsin; with real 
estate if wanted; about 100,000 annual 
business; by appointment only. Owner 
retiring. Write to: Box 61. 8-M-56 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: 300-, 400- and 600-gallon 


stainless steel VATS with stainless 


steel or tinned copper coils. Write to 
KISTLER RETINNING WORKS, 
326 N. Main Street, River Falls, Wis- 
consin. 8-M-56 


WANTED: Ken-Kay vending MA 
CHINES, either single or double units 


Write to: AUTOMATIC DAIRIES, 
2929 Belvidere, Waukegan, Illinois 
8-M-56 





WANTED 
CREAM FOR CHURNING: Any 


quantities, including tankers, top cash 
excellent 


prices rail, truck service 
Eastern States Atlantic Seaboard. 
Write or call—-POTOMAC CREAM 


ERY COMPANY, INC., Hagerstown, 


Maryland. 8-M-56 
WANTED CREAM FOR 
CHURNING. Top prices any quan 


tity—year round. Write to SUNSE1 
VALLEY CREAMERY COMPANY, 





2901 West Arthington, Chicago, Illi 
nois. 8-M-56 
WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED: Milk business— New 
York, Pennsylvania or New Jersey 
Send details. Principals only. Write 
to: Box 70. 8-\M-56 
Wanted to buy or lease by experi 


enced dairyman, small to medium- 
sized established Milk business and/or 
Ice Cream. Consider partnership. Pre 
fer New York or Pennsylvania. Writ« 


to: Box 73. 8-M-56 





PRINTING 


PRINTING — Route Book Sheets, 
Salesbooks, Billbooks, Envelopes, 
Statements, Carbon Forms, Continu- 
ous Forms, all kinds of Printed Forms. 


ALLAN PRESS, Box 502, Great 
Neck, New York. Free Illustrated 
Catalog. 8-M-56 
























Dowagiac 


Better DRY MILK 





Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


AT LOWER COST 
eee 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 
The Patented, glass-smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 

at the lowest possible cost. 


Complete details upon request. 





Michigan 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
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F 
Forbes Company, The Benjamin P. 


Ford Motor Co. 
Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co. 





G 
Garver Mfg. Co., The 
G & H Products 
Girton Mfg. Co. 
Golden Gift Co. 
Gundlach Co., G. P. 


Hackney Bros. Body Co. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Chr. 
Haynes Manfuacturing Co., The 


! 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Cold Storage 
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Lathrop-Paulson Co. 
Liberty Glass Co. 
Lynch Corp. (Package Machine Division) 


M 


Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Muckle Mfg. Co. 


National Tube Division 
Ness-Line Products Corp. 
Niagara Blower Co. 


° 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Overton Machine Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Penn-Michigan Mfg. Corp. 
Penola Oil Co. 

Pfaudler Company, The 
Portersville Stainl Equi 





t Corp. 


Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


Q 
Quirk Mfg. Co. 


Radocy & Sons, P. A. 
Reeve & Mitchell (Div. Schwartz Bros. Mfg. Co.) 


Saucier & Sons, Chas. 

Schaefer, Inc. 

Schlueter Co. 

Semet-Solvay Petrochemical Div. (Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.) 

Sharples Corporation, The 

Smith-Lee Co., The 

Solar Permanent Co. (Division U. S. Industries, Inc.) 

Solvay Process Div. (Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.) 

Sparta Brush Co., Inc. 

Strahman Valves, Inc. 

Sun Oil Co. 

Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 


T 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tranter Mfg., Inc. 


U 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 
United States Steel Export Co. 
United States Steel Supply Division 
United Steel & Wire Co. 


Verley Products Co. 


w 
Walker Stainless Equipment Co. 17 
Want Ads 122, 123, 124, 125 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council 55 
Wood Co., John, Superior Metalware Division 19 


Z 
Zimmer Paper Products, Inc. 
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